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NOW READY. 
SWINTON’S 


SUPPLEMENTARY READERS 


EDITED BY 


WILLIAM SWINTON, 
Author of Word-book, Geographical, and' Language 
Series, dc. 


CEORCE R. CATHCART, 
Author of the Literary Reader, dc., dc. 


MESSRS. IVISON, BLAKEMAN, TAYOR & CO. 
take special pleasure in announcing that they have now 
ready Swinten’s Supplementary Readers, » 
series of caretully graduated reading books, designed to 
connect with any of the regular series of Readers. They 
are attractive in app are bound in cloth, and 
the first four books are protusely illustrated by Fede 
tricks, White, Dielman, Church, and others. The six 
books which are closely co-ordinated with the several 
Readers of the Regular series are - 


L 
Easy Steps for Little Feet, 


Supp'emenr to Finst Reaper. In this book the 

attractive is chief aim -—< the pieces have been 

written and choren with ia) reference to the teel- 
end tancies of early 


on PES i, bound ia cloth — protusely fllustrated. 
or 


examination beiow.) 

Golden Book of Choice baggy ne-s0 
Supplementary to Spesep Bas This book repre- 
sents a great variety of p) oan and instructive read- 
ing. consisting of tntia lore and try. noble ex- 

. fone attractive object-re 8, wr.tten spe- 


92 pages ; cloth ; with numerous illustrations. 


It. 
Book of Tales, 


Being School Readings, imaginative and emotional. 
Supplementary to Ture> Reaper. In this book the 
‘onthi«l taxte for the Nmogtantive and emotional! is 
ed with pure and wees creations drawn from the 
literature of all nation 

pages ; cloth. Profasely illustrated. 





Readings in Maha Book, 


é Supetementery to Fourts Reaper. This book con 
ins a varied collection of charming readings in Na- 
tural History and Botany, drawn from the works of 
= the great modern naturalists and travelers. 
9852 pages; cloth. Fully illustrated. 


v. 
Seven American Classics. 


Vi. 
Seven British Classics. 
The “Classics” are suitable tor reading in advanced 
grade. a daim to instil a taste for the higher litera 
ure. by the presentation of g: ms of British and Ameri- 
can authorship. 220 pages each, cloth. 

Copies for examination will be forwarded 
by mail, postpaid, on receipt of the appended 
prices. 

2c. forNo 1. %c.ior No.2. Sc. for No. 8. 
No. 4 0c. tor No. 5. Sc. for No. 6. 


IVISON, BLAKEMAN, TAYLOR & Co.. 


PUBLISHERS, 


3138 and 140 Grand *t., New York. 
117 and 119 State St., Clicage. 


CAUTION. 


Another Imposition upon the Public. 


Not content with onytins lees than the nearest prac- 
ticable ay oo son, the authors of Apple. 
tons’ Reader- deemed it wise to make some c 
the early editions of the books. witha view of 
ther tagesemmeste. All such revisions nowe 
ooumes ed a year and a half ago vs no change of any 

been made in the text ofa ot the serves within 
that time, nor y echemen adop erations be made. 


Among the’ 
pa these editions of e tna 
oer then in pret tohere the later truce are in 

blic Juagment will 


6c. for 





cr ticiam. 
not tail to ——— mp such ‘disreputable means tor im 
ing arpose 


for except 





the books. 
pee Fy ot compat tee — practiced by one house at 
ina Lee of locatitie<, = it can not be many 
—= original eaition. parchasers will use due goatee. 
‘ginal edition< were tong emes deposed of by the 
they tee that m future the books 


wa i'shers, und 
ecrres reapects to those now 
anl te al cations tasncd Wikia the pant veer. ” 


D. APPLETON & CO. 





D ° A ppLeTon 8 


Co:s 


Epucation AL PusticaTIons. 





Appleton’s School Readers, 


—-:0: ——_- 

Prepared by Supt. Harris, of St. Louis, Supt. Rickoff, of Cleveland, 
and Prof. Mark Batley, of Yale College, excel al) other schoo! pubit- 
cations of the kind ever issued from the American Press. The com- 
binea product of the best talent and highest scholarship, embellished 
with every usefal and attractive adjunct of pictorisl art, and con- 
atructed with especial regard to mechanical excellence, they have, 
as was anticipated, met with extraordin and already at- 
gained s popularity unprecedented in the history of echool books, 


The New American History, 


— —} 








By that popular author, G.- P. Quackenbos, LL. D., recently pub. 
lished, has met with an enthusiastic reception, and has been exten- 
sively introduced into our best schools. Large type, good paper, co- 
pious artistic illust:stions, clear maps, convenient arrangement, 
lively style, are among its most prominent features. 





Krusi’s Drawing. 


This course of Freehand and Inventive Drawing is better .dapted 
to the requirements of our public schools than any other system pub- 
lished. It issimple, progressive and comprehensive. It is the only 
system of Drawing that is developed upon a philosophical and eda- 
cational basis. It has proved successful when all others have failed. 
Send tor cou plete descriptive list. 


| BALLARD'S WORDS : 


BALLARD'S WORD-WRITE 
BALLARD'S PIECES to SPEAK : 


All these little works are not only unique in plan and design, but 
admirable in execution. The Iatter is arranged in a series of cards, 
each series adapted to certain ages and grades of pupils. New series 
will be added from time to time, so that tresh material may always 
be economically obtained. 





AND HOW TO PUT THEM 
TOGETHER. 


Designed to accompany 
Ballard’s “ Words.” 


And How to Speak 
shem. In Pare. 


BEST BOOKS 


PUBLIC 
SCHOOLS. 


We offer to Teachers and 
Boards of Education over 
THREE EUNDEED diferent 
Text-Books, belonging to eve- 
tr, branch of edacation, pre- 
p ed by the best talent, ex- 
p,. lence, and scholarship, in 
the belief that they will be 
fo ,1d unsurpassed tn their re- 
sp ::tive departments. 

_) Rong the popular standard 
w ks on our list are the fol- 
loyyng: Cornell's Geographies 
and Maps, Appleton'’s Arith- 
metics, Youman's Chemistry 
and Botany, Lockyer'’s As 
trcnomy, Le Conte's Geology, 
Morse’s Zoology, Huxicy and 
Youmans Physioingy, busides 
a complete list of texts in the 

Teachers and Schcol-officers 
are respectfully invited to ad- 
dress us on matters connected 
with the introduction and use 

four publications. Imme- 
d ate attention will be given 
to any letters or o:ders with 
which we may be favored, and 
the most satisfactory terms 
will be made tor introduction 


Educational Notes, 


containing a variety of inter 
esting information, will be 
sent regularly to teachers or 
school officers without charge 
on application. 


D. APPLETON & CO. 
1,3 & 5 Bond St., 
NEW YORK. 





The Model Copy-Books, 


WITH SLIDING COPIES. 


oOo - 


The only Series of Copy-Books with Movable Copies, the superior 
advantages of which are too obvious to be disputed. 

The only Series of Copy Books which insures rapid improvement et 
every stage of the pupil's practice, 

The only Series of Copy-Books which makes instruction in the sub- 
ject of Penmanship easy, practical, and invariably successful. 





TIES 


Child’s Book of Language. 


IN FOUR NUMBERS. 


These charming books for language and composition exercises tn 
primary grades are attracting wide attention. Sueh sids for young 
pupils have been greatly needed in our schools, and every child 
should have them. 





The Primer Series. 


[0 


Embracing the departments of Science, History and Literature. 
Twenty-five volumes now published. The object of these Primers is 
to convey intormation in such a way as to make it intelligible and in 
teresting to young pupils. Asa means for leading them ‘o an acour 
ate comprehension of the impressive truths of science and history, 
these unique, concise, and interesting little treatises will be found 
most admirable. 





HARKNESS’S 
SERIES of LATIN TEXT-BOOKS 


—-—— i; -——_——- 

“Latin Grammar,” “ New Latin 
Book,” “ Caesar,” “ Cicero,” “ 
of Latin Authors,” “ 


Reader,” “ Introductory Latin 
Cataline,” “ New Companion-Book 
Latin Prose Composition,” ete. 

This series has received the unqualified commendation of many ot 
the most eminent classical professors in the country, and is already 
in use in every State of the Union, and, indeed, in nearly all our lead- 





ing Classical institutions ofevery crade. both of school and collage, 





MUSIC BOOKS FOR SCHOOLS. 


The Welcome Chorus. {%:.7 20's 


dvuzen.) By W 
TILDEN 


This is a new and superior Hien ScHooL Sone Book 
with advanced — and ® great Lape A sy 
secu'ar and sacred, to nh one, two or four par 
Mr. Tilden's previous works bave been highly approved. 


work for 


Song Bells. 50 cts. wy 1. 0. FMERSON. 


No more esuaciive ScH00L Sone Boox has for a long 
time a peared, It is nut graded. and will do tor an 
class. Great ‘variety of songs. rubjects selec wi 
great skill, and music is of the best. 


A selection 


; COMIC OPERA BY SUPPE. Ene- 
Boccaccio. lish Text by Dxexren fits. 
P ios $200. 

Mr. Smith hes fume oun objection work in freeing this fine and 
ular le words, and itisn w 
estate be enjoyed by audiences. 


Seer Ano Sing akYr Cate 


Prices. 530 C=nrTs. 
Books for Vocal ues wy contain complete 


sets of exercises, an:! di tor the teachers ; 
—and no more. But this little book aie gives the “scier ce 


for ever vandsrd 
yy M thee be been eit aremsiated by A. W. 
Doux. A most p 1 and i essay. 


Gar ang tock ext geeenee, See the retail price. 


Oliver Ditson & Co., Boston. 
C. H. DITSON CO., 843 B’dway, New Yerk. 


Is especial! 


CHOICE 


solutel 
before 








added, swel 


“PALACE OF SONG” 


I's —— 


PALACE OF SONG!! & 


By GEO. F. ROOT. 


*ENLARCED= 


To the already matchiess contents of this popular 


Singing-classes and Choirs Institutes, | 


of beer? choruses and part songs has been 
kto 208 pages. 


ling the 


y rich and fall tn 


BRILLIANT SECULAR CHORUSES, 
TOUCHING PATHETIC PIECES. 
BRIGHT AND HUMOROUS SONGS. 


CHANTS, 


VOCAL CULTURE CON DENSED, 
DEVOTIONAL EXERCISES. | 
GLEES PART SONGS, ETC. 


and ratory 4 t b- 
Examine “PALACE OF ‘SONG | 


rfect. 


Ciaaing the winter's work. 


Price, by mail, 76 cts; $7.50 per dosen, by | 
express. 


JOHN CHURCH & CO., 


66 W. Fourth St., Cincinnati, 
And 45 Broadway, New York. 





THE MILD POWER 


=CURESs 


HUMPHREYS 
Homeopathic Specifics 


Been in general use for 20 years. Every- 
where proved the most Safe, Simple, Eco- 
nomical and Efficient Medicines known, 
They are just what the people want, sav- 
ing time money, sickness and suffering. 

every single 8S ific the well-tried prescription 
of an eminent physician. 


| 
| wFor sale by *Drugeigts generality. 

r. Humphre Treatment and Cure of 
| 





| os pp.) also Illustrated Cata} 


pplication to dai a 


free 
pathic | Medicine Co., 108 Fulton 


TIzE 


BEST SCHOOL LIGHT. 


FRINK’S PATENT REFLECTORS. 


Gire the MOST POWERFUL, the 8SUFTEST CHERAP- 
EsT, and the BET light known for Schools, Courches 
Stores, Show Windows, Pariors, Bauks Offices, Pictar 
Galleries, Theatres, Depots, etc. New and elegan 


dsizes. 
Get circular and estimate. 


Send «ize of room. 
A liberaidiscount to churches and tne trade. 


L. P. FRINK. 58! Pear! Street. New York, 








SCHOOL. 


SUPPLIER. : 


buying elsewhere. 


lew pal Gar teaas 


Send 8 cent stam for a cop 


28 East 14 Street, 


to furnish School Su plies of e ption al- 
beautifully illustrated catal of woe au en next 
TRUSTEES will find it to their ad- 


ew York. 








2. 


__-#NEW YORK SCHOOL JOURNAL.#- 














SCHOOL DIRECTORY. 


INDERGARTEN NORMAL TeettTUTE tt L 
National Kindergarten, Washington, v. C. 
sixth year of the iadocgarcen Normal "ase ee the 
training of teachers begin« Oct. 16th. (eettione ectered 
those who are qualified.) Teachers receive four 
ares ber week on the use and milocepey of the co 
ye ions of F. i's rten s 
: ~ ot story-telling and the educational 
value of L A tegether with ebject lessons and daily 
practice in the kinderyarten. Mothers rece ve lectures 
on “ The Re ig | in the Wagaery Wednesda 
afternoons. Terms: full course of eight months, $100. 
Wednesday a ternoon lectures (twenty) to mothers. 35. 
ulrerents are: jove of children, good common Eng- 
edur ation, ~~ manners, desire to im sere, and 
health. Louise Poliock, 929 Eight 
-W., or Miss Susie Pollock, 1127 "thirteenth, street, 
ee ; Principals. 


N* YORK CONSERVATORY OF MUSIO, 


LOCATED ONLY IN NEW YORK aT 
Ne. 5 E. 14h st., second door east of 5th Ave. 
(Incorporated 1865.) 

Thie RENOWNED SCHOOL of VOCAL and IN- 
STRUMENTAL MUSIC, Harmony and Com 
Elocution and Oratory, Dramatic Action, Fo 4 

, Drawing and yoyo offers unequal 
co pupae, from th beginning to the fa. 








van 
ished 
A SPECIAL TRAINING COURSE for Teachers. 
{ Classes of Three Pupils, $10 per quarter. 

Terms: “ Two " 15 sd 


Strictly Private Lessons, 30 bid 
The CONSERVATORY remains open the entire year. 
STUDENTS MAY BEGIN at any time, the Quarters 
oommmencing from date of entrance. 
SUBSCRIPT ION BOOKS Dail from 8 A.M. to 10P.M. 
N, B.—THE NEW YORK CONSERVATORY. located 
at No. 5 East 14th st.. near 8th ave, (the only Charter- 
ed Conservatory of Music in the State), is entirely sey - 
arate and distinct from al) other Music Schools which 
imitate its name and methodr, evidently with the view 
of obtaining patronage thereby. 
The celebrated Arion Pianos are used in the actool 


HIO CENTRAL NORMAL, and Kindergarten Train 
ing School. Reorganiz ized with full faculty. Three 

full courses, one, two and three years respectively. In- 
corporated under a state Board of Trustees. This ia the 
only Lic, a bare y in the State, having a distinct Pro- 
e88i0na and combined with 
} 1. mot thorougt academ c instruction. Tuition and 
mW t the lowest rates. ageoes OHN DEN, 
Prin. orthington, Franklin ( Co., 


pAx CKARD’S BUSINESS COLLEGE, ~ Methodist 
Building, %5 Broadway, New York. This is a pro- 
teasional school for business training, and is wnaer't the 
cr supervision of the founder and propesener, Mr. 
Packard, who for the past 20 years was associated 
with Bryant and Stratton, and is the euthor ot the = 
keeping series which bears their name. The Coll 
was — in and has made steady progress 
ublic favor, and now stands at the head, i 
this class 0 schools. The location is pe 
Lge a and elegant; the course of study 4. 





thorough and.effic ent. The rates of tuition have re- ; 
wy en reduced, and pupils can enter at . ti — 
Tuition per term of 12 weeks, $55 Call or send to 
— peatelaing fall particulars. 5. 8. PA éKAKD, 
pal. 
TLEOB, 


AINK'S 
P Canal ; RSS n | tab, 1849). Paine uptown 


College, 1318 Broetwey,' ~ 8t., agen 9AM 

Young Men, Ladies. d Boy 8 aught Bookkeepin, 
rudimental and higher Mathematics. “Castes ndence an 

ail English Branches; Writing lessons §3, monthly 

Arithmetic and Ledpine | $10, quarterly. Foreigners and 

oackward persons rapidly advancedin private soem, 


“The Erie Railway,” 


--OR THE--—- 


New York, Lake Erie & Western Railroad 


is well known to the Public as being the 


FAVORITE ROUTE TO THE WEST. 
Passing through the 


Grandest Scenery of River & Mountain, 
FAST TRAINS AND WIDE CARS. 


TO GO TO 
NIAGARA FALLS, 
CANADA, 
or to CALIFORNIA, 


In comfort, take the well-known 


ERIE RAILWAY, 


Foot of (hambers St., New York. 
JOHN N. ABBOTT, General Passenger Agent, N* Y- 


AMUSEMENT and INSTRUCTION, 
THE SPELLING GAME, 


WORD CONTEST. 


It is acknowledged to be the most interesting and > 
citing game ever published; at the same time serves 
a valuable gEnvoaTor of both old and young, aniting the 
Dest elements of social home enjoyment. The game may 
be varied by making it Geographical, Historical, Au- 
thors or Bible names. The game may be played by any 
aumber of persons. Price cents. Postage prepaid. 


THE ILLUSTRATED DICTIONARY. 


Very Handsomely Bound in Cloth. 
Containing 614 Pages. Nearly 90,000 Words. 
Orthography, Pronunciations and Definicions 
aceording te the best English and 
American Lexicographers, 


This book fo 0 cosapiete epitome ot valuable explana- 
tions and definitions of difficult English and Foreign 
words, phrases and expressions. with the correct pronun- 
ciation of each wo:d. To introduce them, we will send 
ene Dictionary. Price 50cents. Postage prepaid. 


Appress, PROGRESS PUBLISHING CO., 
371 Broadway, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
*,* Norz: We will send one Spelling game and one 
Dictionary on receipt ot G cents, 1 and 8 cent stamps 
aa>2. 


66% week in yourowntown. Terme and $5 outfit 
tree. Address H. Hatiett & Co., Portiand, Me. 




















e | the wisest of counsellors and is greatly be- 


| this volume 30,000 have been sold! 





Books for Teachers 


1. De Graft s School-Room Guide. 


Prof, E. V. DeGraff has been appointed 
by State Superintendent of Schools for 
several years as Conpuctor of Institutes. 
(He also receives appointments by the State 
Superintendent in the Penn., and N. J.) 
He has probably addressd more teachers 
than any other man. This book is a cere- 
ful statement of the instruction given by 
him at the institutes and is highly prized 
by the teachers. It is recognized as a 
standard work on practical teaching 
Among the subjects trea‘ed are Reading, 
Phonics, Spelling, Penmanship, Drawing, 
Language, History, Recitations, Calisthenics, 
Letter Writing, Arithmetic, Grammar, 
Geography, Climate, Management, &c., &c. 

Our Proposition. 

This valuable book will cost you $1.50 
We will send it to you post paid as a pre- 
mium for two new subscribers to the In- 
STITUTE, and twenty-five cents postage, or 
one subscriber to the Journa, or five to 
Companion. It really cost you but 25 cents 
from your own money. Be sure and get 
this book, it will not be offered long. 


2. Calkins’ Object Lessons. 

Prof. Calkins is the Supsrintendent of the 
Primary Schools in New York city, and 
has had a wide experience. He is one of 


loved by the teachers of the Metropolis. Oi 
It is 
; the best work on this subject now publish- 
ed. Its price is $1.50. We send ittoa 
,; Subscriber for two new subscribers and 
tweuty-five cents, postage, 


3. Kellogg’s School Management. 
In Press . 

This volume is by the Editor of the 
“Teacher's Institute,” and will be a work 
great practical value. Sent post paid for 
$1.00. We send it post paid to a subscriber 
for sending us a new subscriber to the 
“Journal,” or for two tothe “Institute.” 

E. L. Kettoea & Co. 


Miy-t dp i of F y eat. 





Pastiien anor to xT bay a 
ray in life ahead dere Teacher. Siuden 


tuned 
Britannia 


AMERICAN REPRINT, 


NINTH EDITION. 


This great work is beyond comparison superior in its | 
elaborate and exhaastive character to all similar works. 
The contributors are the most distinguished and original | 
thinkers and writers of the present and ot the past. This | 
This issue is the ninth revision in a space of over 100 
years since its inception, and this + = rint. a copy inevery 
particular of the British edition, is the best and cheapest 
work ever offered to the Arrerican ww The articles 
are written in a most attractive style, and the quantity 
of matter in each volume is one third greater per volume 
than in any other Cyclopedia sold at the same rates. 
The work contains thousands of Engravings on Steel and 
Wood, and is priabed trom entirely new type made ex- 
pressly for it. It will be comprised in 21 imperial octavo 
volumes 10 of which are now ready, and the “a > ng 
volumes will be issued at the rate of 8 a Price 
per volume, cloth binding, $5. Soid only by sub- 
scription For Specimen Pages apply to the Publishers. 


J. M. STODDART & CO., 727 Chestnut St., Phila. 
ACENTS WANTED. SEST TERMS. 


STATEN ISLAND 
Fancy Dyeing Establishment. 


\ BARRETT, NEPHEWS & CO., 
Pyne: 5 and? John Street, New York. 


anch Offices.—1199 Broadway, New York; 47 North 
Euhth Stress, Philadei ~" ‘Fulton Street (cor. T 
ery,) Brooklyn ; 110 itimore Street, Baltimore 


Dye or Clean. all anes of Ladies’ and Gentlemen's 
wis, etc., etc. All oi Curtains 
Goods received 


Glenued or Dyed. oad” retyrned by ex- 
MENEELY & COMPANY, 
Bell Founders, West Troy, N. ¥. 


Fifty years established. Cuuron Breit and Cares 
Aocapemy, :Facrony Bris, etc. Im oved Parent 











R. Mo: 
| my from the original steel pla’ 
with nthe men proo: poets. Theyeare rinted on 
under date of ‘April 28th, 1877, referrin: 
saying: “We hones stly believe ave that few few: Five Dollar’ en engra 





MovuntTine. Cataloguesiree. agencies 


A GREA 


THE GOOD SHEPHERD. 
sien 32x22 Inches. 


tions of 
rris,and “ The Geo 
cavy Et 


th exhibit 
Jerusalem,” ms etter P.R. 


to adorn the w: 


two valle sted 


THE SHEPHERD OP JERUSALEM. 
Size 32x22 Inches. 

entitled Bek + Shepherd of 

Shepherd, Soon. exquisite +4 ite pictures 

many ad aolinra, pw will compare roy 
lish plat. paper, size 32x22 inches. The New ¥% 

hese engravings, concludes a favorable notice by 

vings will rank with these in real merit and fitness 


ONLY "FIFTY CENTS PER PAIR. 


p= RS of Gone oe 


pom, t yo 
this publication the 
regular price—viz., 


mand—the result of 
cents, postpaid, 


ATLANTIC PICTURE CO., 28 East 14th St., 


has been Tw» Dollars 
+ comman a bankrupt sale—w 
opportunity to secure this pair “ot Charmin 


4 But, St a lot of 
Engraving — 1, one-fourth cae 


N. Y. 


in a tube. 





School Teachers 


SPECIAL LIST. 


20: 


School Exercise Books. Made of best manila 
writing paper. bound in hravy rope paper covers, 
with wire staples. From 50 to 200 pages. ce from 
5 cents to 20 cents. Pe) 


Recitation and Report Card Combined, A 


very convenient dev ce for handling lar oo. 
Price 





he egy report to fran on back of car 


er 100, 50 cents, post-pai 

niididiee School Mottoes. By mail, $1.10. | 

The Mason Graded Problems in Arithmetic. 
1000 Problems on 1000 slips o! P eeemed Colored 
Card Board. Price, with Key, $1.00. 


Acme Examination Paper and Pads. 


stamp tor prices and samples. 
Wedgwood’s Topical Analysis. Fifty cents. 
Grube’s Method, Prof. Louis Soldan. 
cts. 


Paper, 20 cts.; cloth 
Hennequin’s Manual of Questions on the 


French Grrmmar. 2 cts. Sent for examination on 
recei;.t of 15 cents. 


Primary Fridays. 25 cents. 
1000 Ways of 1000 Teachers. (In Press.) 
Craig’s Common School Question Bock. 3.500 


Practical questions clearly answered,—on U. 8. His- 
tory, Geography, Grammar, Arithmetic, Reading, 
Orthography, ‘Penmanship, Participles and Injfini- 
tives, Civil Government rliamen Laws 
sages, Physiology and Anatomy. Physical Geog- 
phy. (The departments in itatics have been added 
in The latest ecition). 12mo, cloth, 340 pages. $1.50. 


The School Room Song Budget. A collection 
of songs and music for schools and educational 
me ngs. Cemetied by E. V. DeGraf®f. 

07 songs. 15 cent 


Send 





R pages, 


—THE-— 





EDUCATIONAL WEEKLY 


PRICE, IN ADVANCE, $2. PER YEAR. 
(4) Numbers.) 


— 10: — 


TEACHERS’ EDITION, 
(Monthly,) 
50 CENTS PER vEAR. IN ADVANCE. 
The best journals published for the Earnest, 


sive teacher or member of School Board. All live 
— < of education are fearlessly discussed in 


ues 
ir 
SPECIMEN COPIES, 10 CENTS 


S. R. WINCHELL & CO., 


63 & 65 Washington St., Chicage, 
Educational Publishers, Booksellers, and Printers 


Any book or other article ited by teachers or 
school boards furnished promptly st the lowest price. 








New and Beautiful Reward Cards, 


For Sunday and Day Schools. 
OVER 1000 KINDS AND DESIGNS. 


Bheotype Engravings, 
German Transparencies. 
Oil Chromos, Scrap Pictures, Elegant and Appropriate 
Designs ot Dipl , fors ls & Colleges. 


Extra inducements and samples and price list free te 
any teachers or agents sending us their address, 

J.H. BUFFORD'S SONS Manufacturing Publishers, 

411 Frank!in Street, Boston, Mass. Established 1880. 








CASET PAID 


Old Newspapers, ‘Sete Pamphlets, 
Rags, Rope & Bagging, Copper, Brass, 
Lead, Zinc, Pewter, Type Metal, Elec- 
trotype Plates, Stereotype Plates, Tin 
Foil, Tea Lead, and Old Metal of every 
description. 
Orders by Mail punctually attended te. 
‘Will send to any part of the City or 
suburbs. 


STOCKWELL, 
25 Ann Street, N. Y. 


DENTAL ROOMS 


= 


DR. W. J. STEWART, 
234 STREET, ANC 9% AVE. 


RELIABLE WORK. 
MODERATE CHARGES. 


Plastic fillings for broken down and sensitive 
teeth speciality. 


THE BEST TRUSS 
EVER USED. ™ 
The Genuine ELASTIC 
TRUSS is worn with pertect 
comfort, night and day, re- 
taining rupture under the 
hardest exercise or severest 
strain, Sold at GREATLY REDUCED PRicEs, and sent b¥ 
mail, to all parts of the country. Send for full descrip- 
tive circular 30 N. ¥.£LASTIC TRUSS CO. 683 Broad 
way N.Y 











. New York School Journal. 








THE 


New: Yorx Scuoot Journat, 


Publshea EVERY SATURDAY at 
28 E. 14th Street, N. Y. 


E. L. KELLocc & Co 





From 1 to4 hongtes Lain sessembpauedecccesessesedesecencesouscoccoccece . 
“ 5 to 9 copies to one address. . 
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The Method of Discovery. 





No man who has left so deep an impress on the thought | 
ofthe world was more remarkable than Pestalozzi. He 


was a born teacher, undoubtedly, and yet the teacher fol- | 


lows his steps with care. He is hard to understand. The 
youth he taught understood him, but men and women 
found he lacked system, and an orderly way of arranging 
his ideas, Yet Pestalozzi was a man of profound ability, 
aud as time rolls on he will be found to ascend to a higher 
eminence. Like Shakespeare, like Washington, like Na- 
poleon, in his department he was simply great. He declar- 
ed the method by which a human being properly learns is 


the method of discovery. This was not only announced | 


by him but practiced by him, and practiced so skillfully 
that every one who came under kis influence felt that a 
great revolution had been begun. Pestalozzi addressed 
himself to the intuitions of his pupils, leading them to 
discever that which he would have them know rather than 
earn it from the pages of a book. He says “the educa- 
tion of man is a purely natural result.” He asserts that 


knowledge must be gained by our own investigation and 

not by endless talks about the results of science and art. 
This is of course at an immense distance from the me- 

chanical methods ordinarily used. Fhe pupil is set to learn 





«| them in the singular—no that ain't it—(looks at book) 


‘| Poor child! Who would not pity him ? 


a certain statement, a certain definition ; in due course of 
time he is called forth and bid to repeat it. Some will, at 
this point, explain to the pupil some of the technical terms 
employed and consider that they have performed their 
part. But some deny the pupil even this small satisfaction. 
It hardly matters. 

The method of investigation not being followed, the plan 
of nature not being followed, and the results will not be 
education—there will be a stuffed memory that may pos- 
sibly perform wonderful feats, but it can only make the 
wise man weep. He can rejoice, it is trae, that most of 
these accumulations will soon be forgotten and the human 
being be ready for the ministry of nature. Miss Peabody 
says that a few months sufficed to remove all her carefully 
learned facts and dates in history, The exhausted mem- 
ory would have its revenge. 

At last the public will allow the teacher to pursue a 
rational course, but the teacher must be sure that he is 
ready to pursue it. Too many hasing followed the me- 
chanical routine for years, declare it to be the best: it 
| yields tangible results, they declare. That is, if a question 
is asked, they can (the associations of the memory being 
powerful) give the words that are termed an answer. A 
father discovered his son bending backwarcs and forwards 
with eyes shut, repeating some words, like « Parsee dervish. 

“What are you doing ?” 

“Oh ! don’t say a word. I nearly got it; now you've 
| put me all out. “When a verb has—-two or more subjects 
—or or nor agrees with them in the plural, no, that ain't 
it—(looks at the book) singular number. When a verb has 
two or more subjects ccnnected by and, it must agree with 








| plural number.” 


“Do you understand that ?” 

“ No, and I never can, but I must learnit or I shall be 
marked down. “When a verb— 

“Stop a moment. Listen to me. Do you say, Mary and 
John are coming.” 

“Certainly. Mary and John are coming.” 

“Ts ‘are’ singular or plural ?” 

“Plural.” 

“Look at the subjects, what of them ?” 

“They are joined by and.” 

(This was driven in by numerous examples until the law 
was plain, and the boy exclaimed, 

“Don’t give any more examples. I see it.” 

“Well, then, do I say, John or Mary are coming ?” 

“No, sir ; is coming.” 

By other examples tLe boy was led to understand the | 
case. 

“Qh, I understand the thing, but why do I learn the 
rules,” 

“So your teacher can see that you ‘understand’ the 
thing.” 

“But do I not understand it ifI use the words cor- 
rectly.” 
“But it is best to be able to tell what you know in aclear | 
| and explicit manner, and that the rule does.” 
| 1,“Well, I see into the rule when I have an example,” 
“Your true way is to think of the example and then make 
a rule from it.” 


eee - 








Politeness. | 





It has long sizce been discerned that manners constitute | 
a power in society. Emerson says,“Fine manners show | 
themselves formidable to the uncultivated man.” And iu | 
the school room good manners or courtesy may be made | 
to assist the order that should prevail ; it will constrain an | 
obedience to regulations when punishment would be un-| 
availing. But now we are among the subtler forces; now 
we enter a field that will requirea keen observation and 
a valuation of what is elegant and appropriate. A defer- 
ence paid to a pupil by the teacher elevates that pupil ; it 
will cause him to value himself more highly—too high to 
do mean and small acts. And, in turn, the deference paid 
by the pupil to the teacher increases his respect for the 
teacher. 

The substance of good breeding is found in defererce. 
“The pupils and teacher should meet each morning as from 








foreign countries, and spendirg the day together, should 
depart at night as into foreign countries.” The regulation 
inthe New York city schools, that the teacher is to avoid 
torching the pupils is one that should be entorced in every 
school, for it is an impolite thing todo. The language 
should be such as the well-bred employ—it should be the 
language of the parlor, and not of the street. Rude words 
by the pupil are usually preceded by rude words from the 
teacher. “Sit up,” “Numbskulls,” “No more gabbling,” 
etc., all uttered in the rudest of tones, are not unfrequent- 
'y heard in the school-room. Let the same teacher visit 
the parents (some of his pupils probably being present), 
and mark the different tones! “Is this our teacher ?” the 
pupils ask themselves, 

In meeting pupils in the street, the teacher should treat 
them as courteously as though they were not his pupils, 
or rather more courteously because they are his pupils. It 
is not uncommon for pupils to dislike to meet a teacher in 
the streets—if a teacher sees this, he may be sure there is 
something wrong about his treatment of them in the 
school-room. Courtesy bestowed out of the school-room 
will only place the want of it within in a strong and ladi- 
crous contrast. 

The rules of politeness should be explained to the pupils; 
and the teacher must exemplify them. To greet each 
pupil as he enters in the morning and as he leaves at night; 
to listen when he speaks; address him, direct him, correct 
him, punish him, if it must be, in a gentlemanly way is the 
pupil's right. 

But aere we insist on these things solely as a means of 
inducing good order. (1) This is effected by cultivating 
the pupils, and (2) next by restraining them. Much trcuble 
arises trom the ignorance of the pupil as to what consti- 
tutes good manners; he hee never been instructad respect- 
ing them. Example: A teacher whom I knew to be a 
wonderful disciplinarian was appointed to take charge of 
aschool. She went the first day accompanied by the 
trustees, and was introduced by them ; when they left she 
appointed a committee and had all the pupils come up in 
proper style to be introduced singly. Here the first lesson 
wason manners. Far too little attention has been paid 
to this subject in our public schools. The rudeness of the 
pupils, oftentimes of a good-natured sort, is reflected and 
magnified, and finally becomes real disorder. Simply 
checking it is notenough. The pupil must be taught how 
to behave, how to enter the room and how to leave it, how 
to salute his teacher, how to stand at the blackboard, how 
to hold his hands, etc., and all not in a faultfinding tone 
but in tones that exemplify the politeness to be instilled, 
To make this plain consider what is done by the teacher 
when an “exhibition” 1s'to take place ; 
and every word is caretu!ly stud‘ed. 


every movement 
In this very way, 
the daily movements and utterances of the teacher and, 
pupil should be directed 
| sons may enjoy depends la'gely on the etiquette, which 
' the »y exhibit towards each 0°! er. 

Ifa school has been tauvht to be polite, its rude ele- 
meuts wil! be kept within bounds. They feel as persons 
do in a company ; there are unseen yet powerful influences 
that affect them. Example: A young lady had charge of 
a school in which one large boy gave much tre-uble by 
During his absence the teacher 


The happiness a group of per- 


making funny remarks. 


| trained her pupils to pay no attention to anything he might 


say. He began as usual, but not a pupil smiled—they only 
looked surprised ; he tried again, and again the silent dis- 
approbation was expressed, Against this he could not 
stand. It terminated his interference with the order. The 
disapprobation of a well bred company with the manners 
of one ofits members is a thing thatcannotbe resisted. 
And the teacher should avail himself of this powerful 
means to good crder in the school-room. 





“The object of ‘education ought to be, to develop in 
the individual all the perfection of whch he is capable.” 
—Kavr. oa 

“Iyerrcct in knowledge ; he who instructs reverences 
God ; he who speaks of knowlege praises the lord.”— 
MonamMep. 

“Scnoon-souses are the republican line of fortification.” 


Horace Mann. 
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THE SCHOOL-ROOM. 





The Primary Class. 


LANGUAGE LESSON, 

In the oral exercises pupils should be required to speak 
audibly and distinctly, and to make complete sentences. This 
cannot be too strongly insisted on. An answer given in a 
word or phrase, which can only be understood by know- 
ing the question, does not secure the end desired. 

As soon as pupils begin to write, care should be taken 
that every sentence should begin with a capital, that the 
words should be spelt correctly, and that a period should 
be placed at the end of a sentence that tells something, 
and a question make at the end of a sentence that asks 
a question. Beyond the use of these two punctuation 
marks, it would seem unnecessary to trouble pupils in 
the primary schools, since the sentences that they form 
will be short, and they are not able at this stage to make 
proper discrimination in the use of the comma, setnicolon, 
ete. 

The earnest teacher will experience little difficulty in 
finding material for these language lessons. The pictures 
in the reading- book, the selections that the pupils read, 
and whatever may arouse their curiosity and lead to habits 
of observation and discrimination, the skillful teacher will 
use; especially the oral lessons on plants and animals will 
furnish interesting and instructive material, that may be 
used indefinitely. 

At first only the most prominent objects in « picture, 
or the most obvious qualities of an object, should receive 
attention. Thus, in examining a picture in the reading- 
book, in answer to suggestive questions by the teacher, 
the pupil will say that he sees two little girls, that they 
are looking at a bird’s nest, that the nest has tour eggs 
in it, and that the bird is setting near by on the branch of 
the tree. 

This, perhaps, is sufficient for the lowest class. At a 
later stage the skillful teacher will find no difficult in in- 
teresting the pupil in the skill with which the nest is 
made, the beauty of the eggs, and the motherly anxiety of 
the bird whose hiding-place has been discovered. 

No doubt the pupils will at first, and for some time, re- 
quire much assistance, which may be given chiefly by 
suggestive questions, leading them to name the most im- 
portant, or quality first, and then to speak of other things 
ir relation to it. 

Whenever an imperfect or ungrammatical sentence is 
made, it is recommended that an opportunity be given tor 
some pupil to correct it. As pupils advances, more parti- 
cular descriptions may be broght out by judicious ques- 
tioning. In some such way as that indicated above, it is 
believed that these oral exercises may furnish material for 
elementary lessons in composing and writing. 


SPELLING. 

While pupils should learn spelling by copying words on 
their slates, they may also be taught to spell orally. In 
oral spelling, each word should be distinctly pronounced by 
the nupi: before spelling it, then each letter clearly uttered, 
a peuse made between syllables, and the word again pro- 
nounced. 

Teachers mayfgreatly aid their pupils in learning to spell 
by arranging words of somewhat similar spelling and sounds 
in groups, as described for thé Sixth Grade. 

An interesting exercise in written spelling may be had 
by placing on the blackboard a list of words, and requiring 
the pupils to copy them on their slates ; then, in opposite 
columns, to write other words by omitting letters, or by 
affixing other letters, or otherwise changing some part of 
the words. The first columns, given below, may represent 
the list of words written by the teacher, and the other 
columns those formed by the pupils. 


1 2 | 1 
| 
| 


2 
house, 
would, 
find, 
good. 
them, 
rest, 
bake, 
neat, 


light, 


Rarrp Txtecrapuix.—A political speech, of about six- 
teen thousand words, and occupying four hours in the de- 
livery, was telegraphed to Cincinnati, from this city, Sep- 

t ember 24,,in five hours and five minutes, by one operator 
onfone’wire. He used the Phillips system of sténo-tele- 
grap: 


2 
mouse, 
should. 
blind. 
stood, 
the. 
vest, 
rake, 
feat. 
right. 


hate, hat. horse, 
mate, mat. could, 
late, ate. kind, 
cold, old. wood, 
sold, told. these, 
rose, nose. nest, 
talk, walk. cake, 
stove, store. heat, 
sing, ring. sight, 





What are the Objects of a Recitation? 


(1). To test the pupil's preparation, A lesson that is 
not to be recited will not be properly prepared—probably 
not prepared at all, Pupils ought to be tested, as to what 
they know about the lesson. They should know that it is 
their duty to bring out what the lesson contains. The 
proof of a pupil’s preparation is his ability to express 
clearly the ideas and facts ot the lesson. The idea will be 
found to be obscure and imperfect in proportion to the 
obscurity and incoherence of the language used in re- 
citation. When pupils say, “I know, but I can’t tell,” 
they ought to say, “I don’t know it well enough.” 
Knowledge and ‘ts expression are so intimately united 
that the former does not commonly exist without the 
latter, and hence testing a pupil’s knowledge of a lesson is 
the same as testing his ability to express it. 





(2). In this way the recitation contributes greatly to 
the acquirement of a common language, and of ease and 
correctness of expression. 

(3). The recitation enables the teacher to correct 
errors of statement, errors of fact, errors of inference, 
errors of language, errors of observation, and errors of 
preparation. Advice in the way of preparing a lesson is 
often a great incentive, and saves the pupil a great deal of 
time and worry and disgust. 


to be self-reliant, and to be sufficiently selt-confident. In 
most of our schools it is impossible to prevent pupils from 
helping each other too much in the preparation of lessons. 
In many clesses one ur two do all the tiinking; the others 
copy. This may be detected in the recitation. Then each 
is to be put upon his own responsibility. The fact that 
each must rely upon himself in recitation checks to some 
extent this slavish dependence too commonly seen in our 
school. Timid pupils acquire sufficient courage, and those 
whose tongues outstrip their judgment, learn under the 
fire of criticism, to be more modest. 

(5). 
he learns. It is well-known to us all, that the more fre- 
quently we tell or write what we think about, the bettor 
it is retalued, and unless we do repeat what we learn, we 
are by no means sure of it. The recitation affords a means 
of fixing facts and impressions, not only by means, but by 
concentrating the mind upon them, discussing them, and 
eliciting criticism upon them. 

(*). The recitation gives the teacher an opportunity to 
add new matter to the text, both as to fact and illustra- 
tion. This is not necessary in every case, but it is usually 
desirable and necessary for the teacher to make use of new 
illustrations, at least, in the recitation. No author can in- 
troduce, much less elaborate, all the illustrations needed tor 
explanation. Besides, pupils take more delight in reciting, 
and in all school work, if the teacher gives them some- 
thing more than is contained in the book, or requests 
them to look up some matter on the lesson not found in 
the text. 

(7). It is an object of the recitation to give encourage- 
ment to pupils, and to hold to them proper incentives to 
study. It is more common for teachers to find fault with 
what is excellent. Why should not that which is well 
done be ccmmended? Indiscriminate praise is disgusting, 
but properly bestowed, how good it is, 

(8). I have found it quite desirable at times to explain 
to pupils the purpose of study, or of certain branches of 
study. It is a relief to know that the toil of study is not 
to be fruitless, to know that the mental drudgery at the 
threshold of every branch of learning is not to be done for 
fashion’s sake. The Americar question, “What's the use ?” 
will come up, and, while pupils are not the proper judges 
as to the curriculum, I know by experience, that it is a 
relief and encouragement to see the use.—Penn. School 
Journal. 


Geography. 





With a beginning class I would proceed somewhat as 
follows: I am supposing the class is composed of pupils 
who have never studied the subject. I would begin with 
an oral drill on direction, next develop the idea of a 
map by drawing « map of the school-room. I would 
draw the boundary lines on the board, explaining that 
the top of the aiagram will represent north, the bottom 
south, etc., and ask the pupils to step to the board and 
make a mark to represent the location of the stove, the 
teacher’s desk, etc, and proceed until the pupils them- 





| 


' class to a lake shore or river bank and show them capes, 
' . 
(4). Another object of the recitation is to train pupils; bays, islands, etc. Such objects can generally be found on 


| their lessons. 


The recitation enables the pupil to remember what 


their pupils in recitation than it is for then to commend : Baltic andsalong coasts of Denmark, Holland and Bel- 


mae | 


selves hane mapped out the school-room and located all 
the principal objects im it. The next step would be to 
map the school-yard, locating the school-house, the out- 
houses, trees and othe- objects. I might proceed from 
this to the surrounding farms; but perhaps enough has 
been shown to develop the idea of a map, that it is a re- 
presentation of a part or the whole of the earth’s surface. 
Next, I may ask some questions about what is found on 
the surface of the earth. By a tew leading questions 
I will obtain from the class the facts that rivers, lakes, 
mountains, cities, towns, etc., are to be seen on the 
earth's surface. Then I will tell them that we are going 
to learn all about what we would find on the surface of 
the earth if we would travel over it, and about the dif- 
ferent kinds of people an’ what they are doing, and many 
things that are very mteresting and useful ; that men have 
earned these things by traveling and observing and have 
written them in books for us to study that we may learn 
without traveling far from home. With this preliminary 


| drill they are ready to take up a primary work on Geogra- 


phy and begin with the study of the form on the earth, 
the divisions of land and water, etc. If possible, use a 
globe to illustrate, if not, get a substitute for one, an apple 
ora ball. Explain some of the more ovvious modes of 
proving the rotundity of the earth. If possible take the 


a small scale along a river or lake shore. 

Slates should be used by primary classes in preparing 
The names of all the prominent objects of 
study in the lesson should be carefully written on the slate. 


|For example, let the pupil write the words continent, 


‘island cape, river, lake, etc., on the slate and be re- 
quired to find the definition of the terms in the book. 
The teacher may write on the board the principal points 
of the lesson for the pupil to copy. In studying a 
map the teacher should require the pupils to write & 
certain number of cities, rivers, mountains, eto., allow- 
the pupil to select what he thinks the most important. 
\Let the pupil write also a certain number of the pro- 
| ducts of a country, as wheat, corn, coal, iron, gold, sil- 
ver, etc. Lessons may be assigned as they are laid off 
in the books, but a written exercise should always ac- 
company them. Frequent review lessons should be 
given, involving all points of importance the pupil has 
passed over. 

Map drills should be had daily, sometimes the teacher 
pointing to the map and the purils answering as called 
upon or occasionally in concert, and sometimes the pupils 
in turn point out places on the map as mentioned by the 
teacher. 

Tt 1s a good exercise to take an ideal trip, as, for ex- 
ample, starting with Chicago, the teacher and class sail in 
imagination to New York, mentioning and commenting 
upon all the prominent places of interest they would pass 
on the route. I will here mention a few such routes: 
From London to St. Petersburg via Gibralter, following 
the coasts of Spain, Italy and Greece, and through Con- 
stantinople and Black sea, and up the river and over- 
land across Russia. From St, Petersburg, through the 


gium, to London. From London, again, to Pekin, 
around Cape of Good Hope and via Calcutta. From 
New York to New Orleans, following coast, and from 
thence to Pittsburg via Cincinnati and by railroad back 
again to New York. A whaling voyage from Boston 
to the Arctic ocean. A trip frem Philadelphia to Rio 
Janeiro for coffee. Such exercises may be made extremely 
interesting to children and are excellent for review. Men- 
tion may be made of the governments, races, productions, 
curiosities and other pecularities of countries as they ar 
passed on these imaginary voyages—C. D. Lip, in 
Methods of Teaching County Schools. 


1—2oeoc 


Srvuprio.—Fourteenth street, between Broadway and 
Ff.h avenue, is growing famous for artists located there. 
Mr. James M. Hart has recently moved into No, 11 East 
Fourteenth st., occupying two fine rooms on the fourth 
floor. Mr. Hart spent the summer at Belchertown, Mass., 
and brings back some dainty, home-like views. Re is 
now working upon a characteristic view of a quiet stream 
with a glimpse of far-off hills between overhanging trees, 
that for color and finish rivals his many more pretentious 
works, Several older picturcs grace his studio, and give 
the visitor hints of his genius with the pencil, which the 





New York people have learned to understand. 
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Questions in Local Geography. EDUCATIONAL NOTES. 


EDUCATIONAL MISCELLANY. 








NEW YORK CITY. 

Tae New York Conservatory or Music.—The season 
for music lessons is at hand, and we have pleasure in call- 
ing the attention of the public to this school located at 
No. 5 East Fourteenth street. It always has able profes- 
sors in every branch, piano, singing, violin, harmony, or- 
gan, etc., as well as drawing and painting, modern lan- 
guages and elocution. It is generally supposed that all 
lessons in a conservatory are given in classes, but this is a 
mistake; private instruction is almost wholly the rule. 
There are many reasons why the New York Conservatory 
should be preterred to any other similar school, and among 
these are its long and successful management, and the 
monthly receptions in which its pupils partake. 

2) 


ELSEWHERE. 
cation than either England, Austria-Hungary, France, 


1, What manufactories have you visited ? 

2. What is most extensively manufactured ? 

3. Where are the things made sold? 

4, What is a grist mill? 

5. What is made out of wheat? 

6. What is wheat worth now? 

7. How many busnels make a barrel ? 

8. What is a barrel of good flour worth ? 

9. What kinds of fish have you caught ? 

10. Beef, mutton, pork, ham, veal—from what animals 
do each come? 

11. What word is most used here ? 

12. Where does it come from ? 

13. What substance is most used in building houses 
here? 


" Germany spends more money per capita for school ed 


How does your father earn a living? 


For the New Yor« Sonvot Jounmat. 


Stray Thoughts. 





By F. H. Cavas, Sherburne, N. Y. 

As we visit the schools of our fellow workers we look 
upon their modes of instruction with a critical eye, think- 
ing if we were placed in their position, there would bea 
cnange in the program and discipline. Hence I conclude it 
is easier to point out mistakes than to prevent them in our 
own work. Yet much is to be learned by visiting ; you ob- 
serve the methods of a good teacher and you can bring that 
method into your own school You compare their ways of 
instruction with yours, and by so doing you will be able to 
strengthen some weak points. 

Observation is a much greater instructor and auxiliary 
for a teacher than the reading of any book whatever. Ob- 
jects which address the eye produce real effects on the 
memory. Hence I would advise teachers to obtain a per- 
mit of their trustees for a week's vacation, and devote it to 
visiting other schools. On such visits always try to speak 








16. What officers thet you now are elected ? Spain, Italy, or Russia Her expenditure is about seventy 
16. What ones are elected ir the fall ? : : 

i : cents a head of the population; England’s, about forty four 
ag. What ones in the epring ? cents; Austria Hungary’s, about forty cents; France’ 
18. What kinds of fruit do you buy? . ‘ ? 


about thirty six cents ; Spain's, about thirty two cents; 


19. Italy’s, about twenty cents and Russia’s about six cents 


20. 


Where are they raised ? 


How could you earn any money ? 
d Mr Georce Bancrorr expects to complete his History 


of the United States (which is to close with the beginning 
of the constitutional period, in 1879) in October of the 
present year. He began work on the history in 1825, a) 





The Old. 








RECITATION. 


Give me the old songs—those exquisite bursts of mel- | 
ody which thrilled the lyres of the inspired poets and min- 
strels of long ago. Every note has borne on the air a tale | 
of joy and rapture—of surrow and sadness! They tell of 
aays gone by, and time hath given to them a voice which | 
speaks to us of those who once breathed these melodies— 
of what they now are, and what we soon shall be. My 


the age of twenty-five. The venerable Dr. John G. Pal- 
frey, now in his eighty-fifth year, is at work on the fifth 
and last volume of his History of New England. 

Bie Farms on tHe Paciric Coast.—The “ Mammoth 
Farm,” of the Blacklock Wheat Growing Company of 
Washington Territory, comprises 60,000 acres of wheat 
land, of which 25,000 acres are fenced. Ground has been 


broken for a crop which is expected to foot up between 
300,000 and 400,000 bushels, Another large farm is that 
of Dr. Hugh J. Glenn, of California. It is in the Sacra- 
mento Valley, and comprises 65,000 acres, of which 45, 
eaith-lend! 000 acres were in wheat this year. The owner had pro- 
Give me the old paths, where we have wandered and | vided 350,000 sacks, each holding 140 ponnds, but at last 
reports they promised to be unequal to the task of holding 


culled the flowers of love and friendship, in the days of | is demi... Wn, len Sins 1: Geen. enitlilien dian, Mecie. 


“Auld Lang Syne; sweeter, far, the delis whuse echoes! . - i 
‘ 2 | smith shops, saw and planing mills, etc. He manufactures 
have answered to our voices, whose turf is nota stranger|,. 
his own wagons, separators, headers, harrows, and nearly 


h ie Seu tech . é 
epee Setengy eas Ween. cee have io Aare eye) all the machinery and implements used, He has employed 
reflected back our forms, and those of our merry playfel- . . nb 

50 men in seeding and 150 in harvest, 200 head of horses 
lows, from whom we have been parted, and meet no it enti 
more in the old uooks we loved so well. May the old paths | 
be watered with heaven's own dew, and be green for ever 
in my memory! 


heart loves those melodies; may they be mine to hear till | 
life shall end, and, as I “launch my boat” upon the sea | 
ot eternity, may their echoes be wafted to my ear, to 
cheer me on my passage from the scenes of earth and 





Overva County.—‘T fine articles in almost very number 
which, if they could be burned into the minds of teachers 


Give me the old house upon whose stairs we seem to would well pay the authors for the work they are doing ;” 
hear light footsteps, and under whose porch a merry laugh So says, Com. Griffiths who is doing a lasting work in 
seems to mingle with the winds that whistle through old "using the teachers «o a higher grade of scholarship and 
trevs, beneath whose branches lie the graves of those who ' grade their schools. A plan was adopted by the 
once trod the halls and made the chambers ring with | Teachers Association at the meeting at Holland Patent. 
glee. It covers the first, second and third reader grades. It is 

And oh! above all, give me old friends—hearts bound , Perhaps as good as can be devised to start with; no books 
to mine in life’s sunshiny hours with a link so strong that beside readers, until the third grade is reached. The 
all the storms of each might not break it asunder—spirits | Teachers Association was a success. Miss Higley, read a 
congenial, whose hearts through life have throbbed in uni- | P@P€T on the grading of country schools. Com. Griffiths 
son with our own! Ob, when death shall still this heart, /'¢#d 4 paper on the teachers preparation for his daily 
I would not ask for-aught more sacred to hallow my dust Work. It was an earnest appeal to teachers to arouse 
than the tear of an old friend. May my funeral dirge be from lethargy to active work. The preparatory study 
chanted by the old friends I love so fondly. who have not should consist of 1—educational papers; 2—educational 


m d away to the spirit's bright home! I'brary ; 3—commonplece book; 4—study in advance of 
class tor (a) matter and illustrations of lesson, (b) manner 


[In speaking this use the low and tender tone slowly. | of presenting to class; 5—secular newspapers; 6—daily 
Notice especially the four divisions of the piece, as marked | general exercise for school; 7—healthful recreation. 
by the four words—songs, paths, house, friends. In the! Prof. Bradford emphasized 4 (b) by suggesting the 
first line the word “‘old” should be so emphasized, together disuse of stereotyped methods for successive terms and 
with the word “ songs,” as to make it prominent, and these the use of new and pleasing ones. Miss Higley, gave 
two words should be spoken very nearly on the same key some helptul hiats. Section 5 was well discussed, teachers 
as the first three words. | agreeing upon the presentation of general information so 

In the second division the word “old” drops more into' that pupils will gain an idea of every-day life. A paper 
the background, and “ paths” is the emphatic word. This on “Language and Grammar,” by Prot. Buell, was well 
is according to the principle ‘hat “words introducing new | prepared but was tediously long. 
thoughts require special emphasis.” “Give me the old; The officers elected for the ensuing year are: President, 
house!” Here, to mark another step in the prozrets of Commissioner George Griffith, Westernville; Vice Presi- 
the thought, “house ” must be spoken a trifle higher than dent, Prof. Oharles J. Buell, Boonville; Corresponding 
“paths” was. But when we come to the concluding | Secretary, Prof. H. O. Farley, Remsen ; Secretary, Charles 
division, “frienis” should be spoken in a decidedly lower| E Stedman, Lee Centre; Treasurer, Miss Mira Higley, 
tone, to show that the climax is reached. It should be | Holland Patent; Executive Committee, Miss Ella A. 
spoken also with deep feeling. The whole merit oi your | Hunt, Lee Centre, Prof. W. H. Bradford, Holland Patent, 
speaking will turn on the manner in which you give LG. Wauful, Trenton. 
these four sentences; give me the old song, paths, house, | 
friends. Be sure and accent the word exquisite on the 





Ow the 14th of August, over six hundred years after it 
was begun, the Cathedral at Cologne was finished. 





first syllable.) 


encouraging words to the pupils. I know it does good in 
many schools. The teachers employed in a town m ght 
form evening assoc‘ations, to be held once a week in some 
one of the school-houses, and then freely discuss the sab- 
ject of education, The members of such an association would 
soon find themselves becoming imbued with ideas of edu- 
cation. But stop; could teachers afford to do all these 
things as wages have ranged? I fear not; our wages are 
too low. 

It istrue “‘As the teacher is, so is the school,” but then 
“As the parents ere, so are the teachers. Would it not be 
well to place in the hands of parents educational papers or 
magazines? I fear they would not subscribe, but it is the 
only way to rally them to the cause of education and bring 
schools to a higher and better standing. Besides it would 
extend the circulation of educational journals, and that 
should be done by every teacher. 

It may seem a queer speculation, but I often ask should 
!'a person addicted to profanity, to vulgarity, to the drink- 

ing of intoxicating liquors, or to the use of tobacco be al- 
lowed to teach ? With that question I bring these random 
thoughts to an end. 


—-—— -—— ~--@-e—__ —_ 


Questions. 








What work on teaching would you advise a teacher to 
buy if he could but buy one? T. L. 

David P. Page on the “ Theory and Practice of Teach- 
ing,” free by mail $1.50. It is 8 book that has not its 
equal. It should be read often by teachers of every 
grade trom the Kindergarten to the college. 

How can Supplemeutary Reading be used so as not to 
do away with the text books ? 

The article on this subject in the July Jovrnat was very 
|full and explicit. In tne primary school a different plan 
may be necessary, beginners need a half dozen first readers. 
| One is now published by R. 8S. Davis & Oo., of Boston, 
‘and it can be used with every other reader. 

' Can a teacher be turned out because of a mistake—a 
evious teacher not getting a letter from the trustees 


{ 
| 


| pr 


until alter [ had begun my school? 

It that is the reason you are set adrift you can sue the 
| trustees and youshould do so. Be sure and go to the 
'school-room for several days and offer to teach 80 

they will not claim that you the 
school. Then get employment at the end of the term 
for which you were hired, bring a suit for damages. 

What works on American History should a teacher 
| read? 

This is a large question. If he wants to unlerstand the 
subject he will need Bancroft’s history. On the whole we 
would advise him to own that, Webster's Dictionary and 
' few Cyclopedias and a dozen good volumes oan Educa- 


| 


have abandoned 





} 


tion. 

Can I make a galvanic battery and how is it to be done 
cheaply ? 

You can hardly make it all yourself unless a good tin- 
smith. Make acopper vessel to hold a half gallon; make a 
solid roll of zine, by rolling a piece of ordinary zinc; make 
a cup of clay and bake it to hold the zinc, put the zinc 
in this and set it in the copper cup. To the top of 
the zinc, solder a wire and to the top of the copper cup 
solder another, fill the clay cup with sulphuvic acid 
diluted eight times with water and fill the outside with 
sulphate of copper and water. 
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The Art of Teaching. 


The art of teaching may be defined as a skillful applica- 
tion of the science of teaching in the school-room; or, in 
other words, the application of the laws of a natural and 
rational education, based upon a study of the nature of 
the child to be trained. The guiding principle in the art 
of teaching may be condensed into the following state- 
ment: It is what the child does for himself, under wise 
direction, that educates him. The untrained and unskilled 
teacher holds that children are educated by what is told 
‘0 them, or by what they memorize from text-books. To 
him all children are alike—vessels to be filled to the brim 
with facts. To him children have but one faculty, that of 
memorizing words He does not educate them, that is, 
draw out, train, and discipline their faculties, he does not 
awaken their curiosity, and lead them to observe and 
think for themselves; his process is purely mechanical, as 
if he considered his school a factory, and the boys and 
girls as so much raw ma'erial to be turned out the de- 
sired manufactured article. For him there are no educa- 
tional authorities. He teaches just as he would if Pes- 
taiozzi, Froebel, Spencer, Arnold, Mann and Russell had 
never thought, observed, discovered and written. He 
teaches just as he was tanght, in the “ good old way” of 
our fathers, the stupefying effects of which some of us had 
the misfortune to experience a quarter of a century ago— 
a “way” which is still followed in many country schools, 
in some city schools, and in not a few high schools ana 
colleges. This way is self-perpetuating by blind imitation. 
It is impervious to criticism, and will die out on'y when 
the species of untutored school-keepers shall be regarded 
as fossils in a past educational formation. 


The following are a few of the unscientific and inartistic 
methods characteristic of too much of our “ school-keep- 


1. A blind adherence to the text-book in use. 

. 2. The verbatim recitation of memorized lessons, with- 
out reterence to ideas. 

3. The failure to aid pupils in thinking by suitable ex- 
planations. 

4. Telling everything in advance and giving pupils no 
chance to find out anything for themselves. 

5. In arithmetic, requiring the logic of problems before 
thorough training in adding, subtracting, multiplying and 
dividing numbers. In wasting time on technical “school- 
masterisms,” instead of concentrating the attention upon 
essentials, 

6. In grammar, by requiring definitions, parsing, conju- 
gations, and rules of syntax before practice on sentence- 
making. 

7. In geography, by memorizing the answers to a multi- 
tude of map questions, to which the child attaches no cor- 
rect notions, before laying a fountation of ideas drawn 
from the personal observation of local surroundings, 

8. In history, by memorizing useless particulars before 
taking leading events. 

9. In botany, by taking books before plants. 

10. In physics, by taking text-book statements and 
omitting experiments. 

11. In reading, by traning children to call words which 
convey to their minds no correct ideas, 

12. In drawing, by drudging upon lines, angles, and 
geometrical forias, before the delineation of common and 
interesting objects. 

In view of the charlatanism and empiricism to be found 
both in courses of study and methods of instruc’ion, we 
may be tclerant of the opinions of those who as-ert that 
there is, a8 yet, in our common schools neither an art nor 
a science of teaching, 

A State Superintendent who had made, during a long 
term of office, hundreds of visits to ali clases of country 
schools, declares that he never once saw a teacher conduct 
@ recitation without a text-book in hand; that he seldom 
saw either teacher or pupils at the black-board; that he 
never saw a school globe actually in use; that he never 
saw a teacher give an objec. lesson; that he never heard 
a lesson in morals or manners; that he saw but one school 
cabinet; that he never saw a reading class trained to stand 
erect and hold a book preperly: that he never heard a 
teacher give a lesson in local geography, and he never 
found a school where the children had evidently had one; 
that classes, when asked to point north, uniformly pointed 
upward to the zenith; that he never heard a spelling les- 
son dictated in which the teacher did not mispronounce 
one or more words, and that he never found a school 
where the pupils had been taught to write a letter either 
of business or friendship. 





An examiner in one of the ten largest cities in the | 
United States says that he fourd many classes ot primary | 


children who had been to school for three years and had 
nev>r made a figure or a letter upon the black-board : that 
lessons in “ oral instruction” were written on the black- 
board by teachers, copied into blank-books, and memor- 
ized by pupils: that the school globe was seldom used; 
that most of the teaching consisted in hearing verbatim 
text-book lessons; that pronunciation was slovenly; that 
pupils were trained neither to think nor to speak; that 
half the recitations were conducted in writing; that pupils 
were kept up at high pressure by frequent competitive 
written examinations; and that the anxiety of teachers 
seemed to he, not to develop the faculties, bat to cram 
the memory to pass the “ annual examination.” 

“Such bungling teaching is a natural outcome of the 
popular notion that any person who has been “edu 
cated” can become a teacher without a special trcining 
in the science and art of teaching. There is no class of 
teachers so hopelessly unprogressive as those who have 
grown wrong-headed from untrained experience, and who 
are ignorant of their own ignorance of skilled methods, 
It is this class of pedagogues that Carlisle has so graphi- 
cally made immortal: “My teachers were hide-bound 
pedants, without knowledge of man’s nature, or of boys’, 
or cf aught save lexicons and quarterly account books. 
Innumerable dead vocables they cranimed into us, and 
called it fostering the growth of the mind. How can an 
inanimate, mechanical verb-grinder foster the growth of 
anything—much more of mird, which grows not like a 
vegetable (by having its roots littered with etymological 
compost), but like a spirit, by mysterious contact with 
spirit—thought kindling itself at the fire of living thought ? 
How shall he give kindling in whose own inward man 
there is no live coal, but is burnt out to a dead grammati- 
cai cinder? My professors knew {syntax enough, and of 
the human soul this much: that it had a faculty called 
memory, and could be acted on through the muscular ine 
tegument by appliance of birch rods.”"—Jonn Swert, in 
Cal. Scool Report. 


The Teacher’s Duty to Himself. 





There are teachers who feel that stern necessity com- 
pels them, even for a mere pittance, to labor incessantly. 
They have no time, no thought beyond the school-room 
and its accompanving duties. 

While the teacher should make thorough preparation 
for his daily work, and be vigilant concerning its manifold 
phases, yet shall he, like the horse, be led about by bit and 
bridle? Must he consider attention to school interests the 
one purpose of his life? Are there no equal no para- 
mount obligations resting upon him outside of his profes- 
sion? Can he even do the best school-work by limiting 
bis mind and efforts to that alone ? 

One should indeed strive for an accurate technical train- 
ing, but if “the man is more than his trade,” be who feels 
that he has wider and more important relations than those 
belonging to his daily business, will not on that account 
be a poorer or less faithful workm>n. 

In the dual life of the teacher, there are, therefore, two 
classes of obligations that devolve upon him—the duties 
he ‘owes to himself as a man, and those he owes to him- 
self as a teacher. 

It is sometimes almost impossible for a teacher to stem 
the current of public opinion and stand forth boldly aman 
without being subject to instant removal, or be‘ny made 
to feel more severely the tyranical hand of power. No 
wonder that talent and genius so often pass by the thral- 
dom, and tke unappreciated occupation of the teacher to 
choose a more stab'e or lucrative employment. 

There oce:sionally prevails a sentiment, not always ex- 
pressed in words, that becauge a man is a teacher, par- 
ticularly if he is employed by the State or the public, he 
ought t> give up some of his rights as a citizen,for change 
his views with every political wind. If he is permitted to 
deposit his vote at the polls, that is a privilege for which 
he is expected to be devoutly thanktul. Under no con- 
sideration must he hold an office, although he is the man 
peculiarly fitted for that office, and his holding it could 
not essentially interrupt the legitimate work of his pro- 
fession. 

Has he a decided religious preference? He must take 
no eff&cient part in church matters; he must exhibit no 
zeal in public affairs or in any work of reform; in short, 
he must be religiously, politically, and morally a silent 
member of society. 

If a teacher has properly educated himself, he will have 





nobler conceptions of life and its various responsibilities 
than men of less cultured minds. Who is better fitted 
than he to raise his voice against social and political evils ? 
Not that he should be a seeker of office, not that he should 
forsake his calling for that of a politician: tar from 1t; but 
if a worthy office seek him, he’should accept it, provided 
he can fiil it without detriment to his profession. He that 
in silence, or apparent indifference, sees iniquity and vice 
prevail, is a partaker therein. 

The teacher, hence as a man, owes it to himsef, that by 
voice, effort, and example he seek to eradicate error 
wherever found, and to direct public sentiment in the 
right channel. If one make acquisitions with the sole in- 
tent that be may impart them to his class, does he not 
make himself almost a machine, an ‘animated tool,” 
whose price depends on its capacity to accomplish a vast 
amount of labor in a short period of time? How can such 
ap instructor inspire his pupils with a desire to acquire 
knowledge, not that it may bring class rank and honors, 
but for its own intrinsic worth ? 

He must keep {young and sympathetic in his feelings, 
with an eye open to see, a heart sensitive to feel, and a 
soul eager to evoke the higher excellences of human 
bature. 

To possess this happy temper and elasticity of spirit at 
all times is impossible ; it one commit a slow suicide by 
confining himself in his own room, or by giving “ days 
and nights” not “to the study of Addison,” but to the 
examination of class papers. One of man’s chief duties is 
to preserve, if possible, a good physical condition; it is 
not enough to avoid what would enervate or paralyze, but 
positive measure, must be employed to promote sound 
health. 

Alas, for the poor teacher! How often he thinks his 
first and higest duty is to his school! He neglects exercise 
in the pure air; gets irregular and disturbed sleep; and 
appropriates little time for self-improvement. To him may 
be applied what a French writer says of the Englishman, 
“ He takes his pleasure sadly af.er his tashion.” 

Does not a teacher, then, owe it to himself that he 
usually take his evenings and his Saturdays for recreation, 
for culture, and for the claims of home and society? 
Would not an earnest, faithful teacher be more efficient in 
the class-room, and would not his pupils derive greater 
benefit both from his direct and his unconscious teaching, 
if he not only believes, but practices what an experienced 
instructor has said, viz: ‘‘ When a teacher locks the school- 
room door at night, he ought to lock all cares and perplexi- 
ties in, and leave them just as they gre until the next 
merning.” , 

Some years ago, a gentleman of ripe scholarship, was 
was heard to remark: “A lady, especially if she have 
the discipline of a school, should never teach longer than 
five or six years; by continued teaching she grows opin- 
ionated, exacting, domineering.” There may, probably is, 
a foundation for such. 

Swift says, ‘No man ever made an ill figure who ut- 
derstood his own talents—nor a good one who mistook 
them.” 

In whatever occupation a person may engage, he should 
therefore, supplement his self-knowledge with a knowledge 
of his work. This is of vital importance to the teacher; 
every generation requires more of its teachers than did 
its predecessor; there are new channels of business, 
broader avenues ot knowledge, more winding und devious 
paths from the fountain of wisdom. “ Human life,” writes 
a popular author, “is becoming more and more significant, 
richer in opportunities and enjoyments.” 

The greater the advantages for acquiring knowledge, 
the greater the obligations resting on all, the teacher in- 
cluded, to acquire that knowledge, and on each to know 
his work, both concerning himself avd those he would in- 
struct. 

lf Ruskin’s words be true that “all great men know 
their Lusiness, and usually know that they know it,” how 
can a teacher of narrow views and devoid of self-acquan- 
tance, establish in others a strong, harmonious character ? 
How can one without a high ideal and, at least, its partial 
realization, safely lead another? Will they not both fall 
by the way? 

“ Not a having and resting, but a growing and becom- 
ing” will be his aim; he will add to his general culture 
the discipline tor his special work; he will learn by study 
and observation how to tewch; muke available the ex- 
perience of others; examine their methods; reject the de- 
fects, and assimulate the excellency wherever found. To 
appropriate a simile used by Marcus Antonius, “ He will 
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wake all these things his own, as the blazing fire makes 
flame and brightness out of everything thrown into it.’ 
He will be no servile imitator, but will preserve an indi- 
viduality of his own, without which there can be no true 
nobility of soul; he will also seek to preserve it in those 
entrusted to his care, and not tu chip and chisel, as one 
says, into a “dreary uniformity of thought and speech.” 
Emerson calls individuality the basis of all true culture, 
and Goethe, “the high priest ot culture,” asserts that its 
preservation and develupment should be the sole end of a 
true eduvation. 

A teacher does not fulfill some of his higher obhgations 
unless, by his character and efforts, he wins the coutidence 
and tiie co-vperation of his patrons, and more than all, 
unless he infuses lis own spirit into the lives of his pupils, 
imparts tu them his own lolty ideal, and set ajar for them 
the portals opening into a new and brighter world, radiant 
with the light of knowledge, and tremulous with the 
breath of truth, He must do for them what Phillips 
Brooks says every teacher must do for his scholars, “Give 
them new ideas, deepen their personal character and re- 
sponsibility, and build for them new relations with other 
minds.” 

There have been, there are now, such noble teachers, 
men and women, wiio in their lives have sliown that it is 


the province of a great teacher, as it is said to be that of | 


@ great poet, “to raise “people up to his level, not to de- | 


scent to theirs."—Miss E, M. B. Fext, in Wis Jour. of Ed. | 





Good. 


Miss Edith Simcox, a member of the London School | 
Board, read an instructive lecture at the recent meeting | 


Science in the Public Schools. 


jf 
V 

In acquiring scientitic knowledge of natural forms or 
natural phenomena, there is but one method of prscedure. 

1, Observation, which also involves correct statement. 

2. Tyin;: similar facts ‘into buudies and labelling, or 
Geveralization. 

3. Deduction, und finally, Verification. 

The most elementary object lessons involve a correct 





| use of the five senses, for through these five avenues, and | © 





avenues of in:ellectual research. 


of every person, there finally arises before the mind several 


One of these broad high- 
ways must be chosen, and success will attend that person 
who chooses wisely and who thoroughly masters every 
inch of the ground. It is true many of the converging, 


| diverging, and concurrent paths must not be overlooked if 


the chieftainship in that department is to be gained. But 
before this period of selection arrives it is the province 
ang duty of tae common and high schools to present a 


ourse of instruction in the indnetive and deductive 


these only, do we gain access to the inteliectual being, so | Sciences, so that our young students shall possess a breadth 
| - . ’ . . . . 
|far as a knowledge of the exiernal world is concerned |of culture which is attainable only through such instru- 
g ° ned, . ! 


| These senses the child of six years possesses in number, 
| the same as a Huxley, Heckel, Gagenbaur, Rolleston, or 
| Tyn 
| number. 
| in every case the correct and clear statement ; for this is 


|the evidence to the teacher or fellow-assoviate, that the 


mentalities, and shall secure the highect, fu'lest culture of 


head and heart. Inspired with self-reliance, and clothed 


dall; the difference being one of development, not of with power, they will work out fo~ themselves the truest 
Accompanying the observatious there should be , 224 tobleat prob'ems of life. 


In the the lower grades, three or four balf-hours per 
week, or the usual time given to objects lessons is all that 


observations have been made and trutafully interpreted. | is required. As the investigations become more exhaus- 


| As the powers of observation are devel.ped, the classifica- 
| tions or tying together of similarities are more minute'y 


| carried out, and thus the elementary work merges imper- 


ceptibly iuto the most pro‘ound problems of natural sci- 
jeuce. The object-lesson course is not to be a series of in- 
| 
the teacher is expected to impress upon the minds of the 
pupils a definite or an indefinite number of disconnected 
tacts, which in turn are to be retailed out on examination 
days. The cultivation of the senses and of the language of 
the pupils is of more value than memorizing tabulated 
statements. While external perception is exercised, let 
tue objects presented be in such relation that the investi 


| 


formation lessons on a!l sorts of strange subjects, in which | 


| 


} 


of the American Social Science Association at Saratoga. _ gations will lead the student into the mother science. The | 


It shows that growing convictions emong the best teachers | 
in this country, that the school-hoase windows must open 
upon the world more widely than they have done, is felt 
in England as well as in United States; that the teacher 
should consume less of his pupil's life in grammatical and 
pragmatical details and strive to give him a more compre- | 
hensive view of what the world is doing and invites him 
to undertake. 

“No part of a child's school knowledge can be safely | 
allowed to remain long detached from its daily life. The | 
history and geography lesson books must join on to 
that of the newspapers; it is almost worse to know 


| 


the rame and dates of a writer or a hero, without an, Part of it,—not information lessons merely, but lessons for line—of lessons on certain verte . 
and the faculties involved in | ceive attention for one moment. Fish culture is now, and 


independent familiarity with the nature of his books or 
actions, than to be frankly ignorant of all at once; and 


in every branch of science it 1s admitted that a knowl. | Here in the great book of nature is the grandest and | nd National Legislation. . 
most ample field for the exercise of perception—here the | portant is the study of birds’ 


edge of definitions and formule is useless apart from’ 
experimental acquaintance with the actual bodies de-_ 
scribed. An inzccurate general knowledge, that would 
not stand the test of examination, may even in some 
cases have more educational value than a few correct | 
and barren facts; and our educational results will not 
be thoroughly satisfactory if detailed information is im-| 
parted fas'er than circurstantial impressions about its | 
color and bearing. Schoolmasters are already complain- 
ing loucly of the system uf cramming necessitated by | 
the tyranny of examinations. Schoolmistresses still look | 
to examination as their hope of deliverance from in- 


| ment and the greatest mental discipline. 


plant lessons at first very elementary, yet advancing as the 
perceptive, and other faculties are developed, will lead, 
eventually. into the truths of Botany. 

The animal lessons, whether on insects, mollusks or the 
familiar vertebrate forms, will enable the student by de 
grees to comprehend not only the general principies of 
Zoology, but the more profound truths of Biology. 


This is true also of lessons on a lump of coal, a piece | larva, chrysalis and im 


of iron, or the plumbago of the so-called lead pencil, a 
knowledge of Mineralogy being the result. 

By elementary science, then, we mean an ohject-lesson 
course, properly arranged,—not the entire course, but a 


the cultivation of perception 





| 


the inductive process of classification or generalization. | 


tive, the length and number of lessons may be increased, 
until four hours per week are assigned to the department 
of natnral science. 

When the general object-lesson course gives places to 
selected topics bearing upon the mother sciences, and the 
lessons are so related as to lead in one direction, the first 
should be Botany: Why? 

L. The materials are most abundant. 

Il. They are easily preserved. 

IIT. The objects are inviting and attractive 

TV. The observations are easily made. 

V. The language is simple and expressive. 

VI. It is related to other subjects, as Physical Geogra- 
phy, Biology and Geology, especially the department of 
Paleontological Botany. 

VII. Its practical value’is not superseded by any other 
subject. 

Following the plant lessons we would introduce a se- 
lected course on animals. Lessons upon insects may be a 
part of the zoological course, and the scholars will be able 
to trace the metamorphoses through the various stages of 
ago. How important and invalua- 
ble to the buys and girls in our country schools, is the 
knowledge of plants and the study of insects injurions to 
vegetation. 

The practical value—not to speak of the mental discip- 
brate forms, may well re- 


will continue to be, one of the important factors in State 
Again, how desirable ani ime 
We would not expect our 


memory 1s afforded the widest and yet most positive range | Young students to master, during the few years of school 


1». ™ 
for its activity, and here the higher powers are emp'oyed | life, all the nomenclature of Ent 


in the inductions consequent upon the syntheses that must 
be established. 

Fellow-teachers, let nature be your chiet text-book, for 
in it you will find a vast and generous supply, and in 


perusing it your classes will experience the highest enjoy- | 


Step by step it 
will become more and more attractive, alluring to greater 


: : | 
heights, a purer atmosphere, and a clearer sunshine of | 


truth. Take as your own dame Nature's invitation to 


accurate slipshod methods of learning and teaching. But 42®siz, a8 expressed by Longfellow ; 


it must be remembered that, although no ignorant teacher 
passes a searching examination, not every teacher who can 
pass such an examination is necessarily well educated. 
All so-called higher education is worthle=s that does not | 
include a great deal more than can be tested by a short | 
examination; and in these busy days perhaps the 
greatest service that educated women have in their, 
power to render to the community is to keep alive the | 
menaced traditioa of wide and disinterested general cul- | 
ture.” 


Diamonp Cvurrine in New York Crry.—Hitherto Am- | 
sterdam has moropolized the work of diamond cutting ; | 
and the aim there has been to remove in cutting the least | 
possible we'gnt of the gem. The American plan is to cut 
mathemarically, according to recognized laws of light, so 





The greater los in weight, as compared with the Aister- 
dam cutting, is thus more than made good bv the superior | 
brilliancy of the product. From the inquiries made by | 
the chief special census agent, 1t appears that the average | 
increase of value given to diamonds by the New York cut- | 
ting is $5,000 tor each person eraployed for twelve months, 
also, that our leaders are receiving the best Amsterdam- | 
cut gems from abroad to be r-cut here and returned.— 
Scientific American. 





| 
| “Into regions yet untold, 
| 


’ 


“ Come, wander with me,” she said, 
And read what is still unread 
In the manuscript of God.” 

The reasons for advocating a course of lessons in ele- 
mentary scierce tor our co.nmon schools are based on the 
following considerations: 

I. They are in accord with the truths of psychology. 

II, As perceptions of agreements and differences are ac- 
curate and full, the concepts become clear and distinct. 

IIT. Accuracy of statement or precision of language is 
secured by cl-arness of the conception. 

IV. The maverials for illustration, so abundant each stu- 
dert can be provided. 

V. In the inductive sciences are to be found problems 





of such degrees of difficulty as to arouse the mind of the | 
as to secure the utmost brilliancy for the fiuished stone. | child of six years as well as that of the intellectual giant to | 


its highest energy. 

‘Vhen begin the course? The first question propounded 
has been answered. 
during the first school year, and the topics to be presented 
are found in every carefully-arranged object-lesson 
course, 


Elemetmt«ry science should beg:n | 


onology or Ornithology, 
but the foundation can be laid, and simultaneously with 
these underlying princinles comes the power to employ 
these elements in greater acquisitions in the most ex- 
haustive investigations. The place for lessons in Physics 
must not be overlooked, nor their value underestimated. 
Bat the recognition, and true expression of the laws, and 
principles of Natural Philosophy cannot be obtained from 
the younger classes, while the observations in Botany may 
be commenced with the youngest pupils, We would offer 
then the following arrangement of subjects for an elemen- 
tary science course; first, lessons on ‘plants, second on 
’ With the 
school period extending from the age of six to sixteen, 
there is ample time for the course, without infringing 
upon the departments of language, geography, history 


animals, third physica, and then physiology. 


and mathematics, 

Prof. Huxley, in speaking of primary education, com- 
mends the subjects just mentioned, and says: “ The sys- 
tem is excellent, so tar as it goes, but physical science, its 
methods, its problems, and its difficulties, will meet the 
poorest boy at every turn, and yet we educate him in such 
a manner that he shall enter the world as ignorant of the 
existence of the methods, and facts of science, as the day 
he was boru.” The same great author still further ob- 
serves: “The modern world is full of artillery; and we 
turn ont our children to do battle in it, equipped with the 


sheild and sword of an ancient gladiator. Posterity will 
cry shame on us if we do not remedy this deplorable 
state of things.” “It is my firm conviction,” says Hux- 
ley, “that the only wav to remedy it, is to make the ¢ le- 
ments of physical science an intezral part of primary edu- 
cation. Mere book learning, in physical science, is a sham 
and a delusion—what you each, unless you wish to be 
impostors, that you must first know; and real knowledge 


in science means fersonal acquantance with the facts.” — 


The second question—through how many years should | Prof Joux Mickiesorovs, at Ohio State Teaches’ Asso- 


these science lessuns conti»ue ? 


In the ecucational career | ciation. 
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Object Teaching. 





Under the influence of this spirit, which came to be 
dominant, the school of the philanthropists was . formed, 
which earnestly pursued the ideas of Rousseau: “ Every- 
thing through and for the harmonious development of 
man.” The founder and representative of this ain was 
the energetic Basedow. 7 

In his elementary work, accompanied with one hundred 
chodoweickischer copper plates (the forerunner of our pic- 
ture-plates), he gave out an arranged plan of all necessary 
knowledge for the instruction of youth {rom the begin- 
ning up to the academic age. 

Distinguished men, Camype, Salzmann, Rochow, worked 
still further in the spirit of Basedow. The noble Von 
Rochow wrote: ‘Youth is the time to be taught. First 
in schoo] comes the practice of the ser ses and the applica- 
tion of the souls in attention or watchfulness, particularly 
the habit of sight-seeing and hearing; ther practice in re- 
flection upon everything that happens, and in comparison 
and discrimination.” 

In the Basedow- Rochow period there was a strong op- 
position to the careless old schoo] way. Instead of the 
one sided training of the memory, they wished for an 
awakeu'ng, soui-refreshing instruction and development of 
the thinking power in the pupil. In order to secure this, 
they proceeded to teach them to think, to speak, to ob- 
serve, to investigate; they recognized that above all 
things, correctly apprehending senses were a fundamental 
condition for correct judgment. Now they insisted upon 
further materixl apparatus for culture, and upon a better 
method, upon enriching the pupils’ minds with material 
knowledze and multiplied accomplishments. 

The King in his kingdom, the genius of Christian-human 
pedagogy was Pestalozzi. 

Pestalozzi with imposing power tought for the means o 
education gained by listening to Nature itself, for the be- 
ginning of education at birth, for instruction gained by 
insight and eelf-activity, for self-formation through ex- 
perience, Pestalozzi stands higher than Rousseau, for as 
the latter had not the conceptiqn of the mother, so was 
wanting in him the paternal power of the heart, with 
which he might, with his “Emil,” have grasped and sus- 
tained a unique and fully authorized influence over a 
nation. In the meantime, the flood of light which flowed 
from him over Pedagogy, was so potent that the power 
which blockheads opposed to the illumination could only 
be compared to the mist which softeus the light of the 
sun. 


In the midst of the wrecks of his life he still found, as 
a single costly pearl, the motto ot education for all times. 
The development of human nature on the ground of nature ; 
education of the people on the firm ground of the people and 
the people’s needs, 

In opposition to the petty and pernicious principle of 
utility he found in the eternal ideal of human life the wel- 
fare of man, 

The development of human ‘nature on the ground of na- 
ture is the grand thought to which Pestalozzi sought to 
give permanence to his his method (“ Book for Mothers”) 
which his truest pupil, Froebel, sought in the kindergarten, 
and their followers in the so-called object-teaching. 

“When I look back and ask myself,” says Pestalozzi, 
“what I have offered peculiarly for the cause of human 
instruction, I find that I have established the highest, most 
advanced principles of instruction in the recognition of in- 
tuition as absolute foundation of all knowledge; and set- 
ting aside all single doctrines, have endeavored to find the 
essence of teaching itself and the ultimate form by which 
the culture of our race must be determined as by nature 
itself.” 

All the pedagogues were agreed then, that for the first 
instruction visible material, lying within the sphere of the 
child and accessible to him, is to be chosen for observa- 
tion, expression and information, together with the first 
practice in reading, writing and counting. An object- 
teaching conformable to nature, aiming to produce self- 
activity in the child, was the word of the new pedagogy. 
—Rvsse. 
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The ScHor.ar’s COMPANION comes to our table with its in- 
estimable store of knowledge. It costs only 50 cents a year— 
so cheap that every boy and girl can afford to take it. It is 
designed to be an Ideal School; the subscribers are pupils, the 
editor is the teacher. It affords a great dea! to interest its 
readers. It encourages the reading of good books, handsome 
writing and drawing and keeping accounts. It inspires every 
boy and girl with a desire to be brighter, better and more 
wide-awake, not alone to go to school and obtain an educa- 
tion.— Central Star. 





Brief Thoughts. 
By F. W. Parser. 

Teachers are divided into three classes : artists, artisans 
and vobblers. 

What shall I seek to cultivate in my pupil? I should 
seek to cultivate in my pupil that which I value most in 
myself—how to see and hear. 

How shall a teacher find his ideal ? 
the possibilities of human development. 

Uniformity in school work is death—variety is life. 

He who respects the past goes forward ; he who des- 
pises the past stands still, 

To the charge that the Quincy Method is stolen from 
the methods of all good teachers, he replied, “I love to 
steal awhile.” 

Some of the critics of the Quincy method have a won 
derful power of telling what the Quincy method is without 
examining into it or ever seeing it. 

The work of the teacher should be +o follow an ideal ; 
we will find the ideal in the possibilities for development 
ot the human mind. The purpose of education is mind- 
development. That which is most practical is best adapt- 
ed to this development. 

Our Quincy system is a’struggle to learn how to teach 
under favorable circumstances. This is the true inward- 
ness of the whole matter. Teachers were not bound by 
courses of study, examinations for superintendence to any- 
thing but an honest, earnest attempt to develop the minds 
of children, We threw away the rubbish of cram, per- 
cents, and going so far ; and tried to make the mind grow 
as the good Lord intended it to grow, as nearly as we, by 
careful study, could find out the way.” 


By determining 





Suggestions to Teachers. 





Small children should not be kept sitting idle on the 
benches. Exert your ingenuity to ,find employment for 
for them. When you cannot keep them busy let them be 
out doors. 

In many school-houses the benches are so high that the 
children cannot place their feet upon the floor. Use your 
influence to have this corrected, either by cutting down 
the benches or providing foot-stools. 

Make no noisy assertions of authority, and do not 
threaten. Be quiet, but firm; be dignified, but not dis- 
tant. Let pupils feel that your friendship is desirable. 
Talk little, but do what you say you will. 

Allow no loud talking or boisterous conduct in the room 
at any time. 

Avoid wearing a frown. Do not lose selt-control. 

Announce but one rule—Do Ricur! and let any infrac- 
tion: of this receive its punishment. 

In general, appeal not to the fear, but to the reason and 
the manhood of pupils. 

Explain to your pupils that regular, systematic work is 
the condition precedent to success; that such work is im- 
possible amid confusion; that any disturbance, such as 
whispering, leaving seats wi:hout permission, loud study- 
ing, noisy feet, getting drinks, &c., violates the rule or 
right, by depriving others of the quiet necessary for close 
study, and must be avoided. Explain that the cutting of 
benches, marking the wall and tearing down fences 
violate the same rule, by damaging property belonging 
to others. 

* The secret of securing order is to secure interest. An 
idle child cannot keep quiet. 

Arrange a set of bell signals and use them for all class 
and general movements. If you have but few pupils have 
but few signals. 

Do not allow pupils to stand, sit or mar:h with folded 
arms; it is an unnatural, unhealthy and awkward position. 

Avoid having children walk on tip toe. Let them stand 
sit and walk as God designed—upright, dignified and easy. 

Hold the health of the pupils sacred, and guard it care- 
fully. Subordinate all else to that. 

If pupils become restless, throw open the door and 
windows and exercise the entire school for a minute in 
some simple calisthenic exercise. 

Insist that pupils should have clean hands and faces, 

Cultivate politeness and kindness. 

Use no favoritism. 

Be honest in all things; keep all promises; be habitually 
correct ; be neat in personal appearance; be enthusiastic 
and energetic; let your example be contagious and abso- 
lutely safe for pupils to follow. 





Slates should be washed at intermissions, not during 








school-hours. Slate frames should be covered with cloth 
to avoid noise. 

Quietness and decorum should be the invariable rule. 
Do not continually remind pupils to “come quietly.” 
They will soon come to give the caution no attention 
whatever. 

Let your school-register be accurate, full and neat- 
Omit nothing called for in it. Make your reports to the 
School Commissioner promptly, as directed in the register, 
and indicate what repairs, furniture and apparatus are 
necessary. 

Water should not be passed during recitations, Children 
can drink at recess and before school calls. Keep the tem- 
perature of the room right and they will not wish to drink 
s> often. 

Be a close student. Read. 

Remember that your work is one of the highest dignity 
and importance. Be a credit to the profession. 
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Oaret or Pupm’s Evzs.—According to Ribot, near sight- 
edness, propagates itself and the number of short sighted 
persons must necessarily increase in a nation devoted to 
intellectual pursuits. Teachers are presumed to make the 
laws of health a study. School superintendents should 
certainly be familiar with such an important matter as the 
health of the eye and be able to instruct teachers how to 
arrange school sittings and regulate habits of study so as 
to guard against injuring this tender and priceless organ of 
instruction and happiness. 

Dr. Loring and Dr. R. H. Derby state, as a result of 
careful examination of 2,265 eyes of children in the public 
schools of New York, that the proportions of naturally 
shaped eyes among the scholars from six to seven years of 
age was eighty-seven per cent, whereas, among those of 
twenty to twenty-one years, it was but sixty-one—that is, 
13.5 per cent of nearsightedness among the younger classes, 
and twenty-six per cent among the older. It is generally 
confessed that the principal schools are imperfect or 
improperly directed light, inju:ious modes of holding objects 
of study, impure air, lack of wholesome ecercise and over 
tension of the eyes while the body is yet immature.. These 
are the causes which can and should guard’ against. <Ac- 
cording to Dr. Loring, “near sightedness is a disease of 
childhood, and rarely begins after the fifteenth or twentieth 
year. He suggests, therefore, that “the only method of 
preventing near sight, if the present high standard of 
instruction is enforced, is to lessen the amount of work 
done by school children” before sixteen years, and increase 
if necessary, after that age. 


oo 





Tue Vatve or Goop Discretme.—The value of good 
discipline in the management of a school cannot be over 
estimated. This is a question of the greatest importance to 
parents in deciding what schvols to patronize. Good dis- 
cipline results in the forming of correct business habits; 
poor discipline swells the ranks of that unreliable class who 
are of no account in any position. In the management of 
a school the formation of good habits is of equal importance 
with the course of instruction. We do not intend any 
pupil should come with good principles, and leave the 
school a loafer. Each and every student should be made 
to be regular in attendance, punctual to bis work and gen- 
tlemanly in his conduct. A school had better lose fifty 
pupils by being too strict, rather than ruin one by being too 
laxin discipline. Pupils may think that they are held to 
their work too sternly, yet when they give the matter a 
moment's thought they will see it is for their own good. 
No education is of any value without correct habits. A 
young man who fools away his time when ai school, is of 
no account in life, and is not wanted, Those only will 
succeed who acquire habits of industry, perseverance and 
integrity before entering upon a business career. 
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FOR THE HOME. 
Why They Did Not Stay at Jutting Nancy. 








By A.icE M. KELLOoGe6. 

John Foster, Jim Brown, Harry Mortimer, Francis Ping. 
When these boys were named together you might be sure that 
something was going on in the quiet town. It was these four 
lads who made the lively times that helped to brightea the dull 
days through the long winter. John and Jim were the orig- 
inators of the “larks” as they called the good times they got 
up. Perhaps that was because they were cousins and lived in 
the same house, and slept in one room. The long talks they 
had after retiring for the night, when the rest of the family 
were lost in sleep, accounted for the rapidity with which they 
brought out their ideas. Harry and Francis were aiders and 
abettors. And now they had something in progress, a voyage 
to an undiscovered—no, it was hardly that—an uninhabited 
piece of land twenty miles up the coast from Fairport. 

The way it started was this: It had been hot, hotter, hot- 
test for the last two weeks. 

“The sun came up, and the gun went down,” 
each day scorching the dry ground, and reheating the dryer 
houses. One of the warmest nights—-well, each night seemed 
the warmest, but this was intensely so,—John and Jim lay toss- 
ing and turning, fighting mosquitoes with one hand, fanning 
with the other, when John burst out, 

“The best thing yet!” 

“Go ahead,” came from Jim, and his cousin proceeded to 
unfold “the best thing yet,” which his active brain had 
evolved. . 

“You know Jutting Nancy? Thatlittle peninsula up north 
of Fairport—we went ashore there last summer when we were 
out in Uncle Dan’s yacht. Do you remember the spring? 
I wish it was here this minute, or else—” 

“We'll be there before we're a month older,” interrupted 
Jim. ‘* When shall we start?” 

That was the beginning. Harry and Frarcis were consulted, 
and Uncle Dan written to at Fairport,—a coasting town twelve 
miles off—to engage a sail boat large enough to carry 
the four boys, their bedding and provisions for seven days. 
There had been mvrch discussion upon what food they were 
to take, each suggesting a dozen or more articles of food 
as unattainable as they were unhealthy. So John Foster (of 
course it was John) tore a piece of paper into slips and asked 
each to write the names of four articles of food. The result 
showed that Jim had selected: 1. Plenty of doughnuts; 2. 
One pound of citron; 3. Oranges; 4. Bananas. 

“Ho!” said Francis, when this was read, “ oranges at this 
time of year, and bananas! They're a quarter a-piece at 
Turner's.” 

So 3 and 4 were marked off, and Aunt Mary, who was as- 
sisting, quietly drew a line through “one pound of citron.” 
But a mysterious order was seut to the kitchen which de- 
veloped into an unmistakably delicious odor of half-fried crul- 
lers. 

Harry wanted corn-bread, cucumbers, ham, and jelly-cake, 
and the two latter were allowed to stand. Then John gave 
hard-tack, canned fruit, preserved meat, and lemons. Thought- 
ful John! they were just the thing Francis remarked care- 
lessly that if the provision box would not hold a few pounds 
of candy he wanted to know in time to take an extra valise— 
that was all he could think of. 

The packing up began and was finished amid good humor 
that would have twice filled the large empty pepper. box which 
they used asa hamper. When almost filled this was sent to 
Turner’s, the estimable grocer, stationer, confectioner, butcher, 
baker and banker, all in one, for the hard-tack. From there 
it was to be addressed, nailed up and sent by the next train to 
Uncle Dan at Fairport. where che boys would be at the depot 
to receive it. For the all-supplying Turner's had been found 
wanting in the matter of hard-tack; but it was expected 
before noon when he would immediately put some in the box 
and forward to Fairport. 

So off they go on the early train, John and Jim, Harry and 
Francis, the best boys in the town. And oue-half, or certainly 
a quarter of that town are at the station to wave a good-by 
and bon voyage; even to throw a worn-out boot at the car, 
which part fell to Harry's small brother. 

To stay a week on that cool and therefore delightful spot, 
Jutting Nancy—splendid! Blue fishing! think of that. Bath- 
ing! seven times a day if they pleased. Exploring with the 
sail-boat. No mosquitoes, no heat, no people. 

“Good-by! got your rubber ulsters?” this from the mothers. 

“Your box of provisions?” from fathers. 

Explanations follow, farewells, handkerchiefs float in the 
air, acheer from the small boys who are glad in the gladness of 
others, the boot is thrown and the cars are outof sight. Father 
Mortimer was the baggage receiver and he agreed to look out 
for the boys’ box of dinners, breakfasts and suppers for a week, 
and see that it went on the first train out. And when the box 
came to his office he added an extra mark to the address, 


| “DANTEL MILLINGTON, FarRPort, TO BE CALLED FoR,” to make 
it more distinct. 

That was Friday morning. On the next afiernoon, while 
the friends of the young voyagers were fanning away the 
warm air and mosquitoes and wondering what the dear boys 
were doing at Jutting Nancy, four young fellows marched into 
Turner’s where skipping ropes and dried beef were on friendly 
terms; where soaps and candies were in dangerous proximity, 
and where last year’s sali—fish and the morning’s fresh eggs 
sat side by side. 

“Why, bless my soul! You back a’ready?” said the as- 
tonished pruprietor. And Mr. Ping, who was getting some 
checks cashed, turned and saw his son and three companions 
whom he had imagined to be at that moment hauling in a five 
pound blue-fish. A thought struck the grocer, confectioner, 
butcher, baker, banker, all in one. Hetook up aclaw hammer 


so many packages of black pepper. In less than a moment 
the cover was off and there snugly packed were the lemons, 
hard-tack, ham and other edibles! 

That is why they did not stay at Jutting Nancy. The wrong 
box had been carefully but mistakenly shipped to that barren 


Cayenne pepper or come home. They preferred the latter. 





Small Beginnings, 

RECITATION FOR A GIRL. ; 
A traveler through a dusty road strewed acorns on the lea F 
And one took root and sprouted, and grew into a tree. 
Love sought its shade at evening time, to breathe its early 


VOWS ; 

And age was pleased, in heats of noon, to bask beneath its 
boughs. 

The dormouse loved its dangling twigs, the birds sweet 
music bore ; 


It stood a glory in its place, a blessing evermore. 


A little spring had lost its way amid the grass and fern, 

A passing stranger scooped a well, where weary men might 
turn. 

He walled it in, and hung with care a ladle at the brink. 

He thought not of the deed he did, but judged that toil 
might drink. 

He passed again, and lo! the well, by summers never dried, 

Had cooled ten thousand parched tongues and saved a life 
beside. 


A dreamer dropped a random thought; "twas old, and yet 
"twas new: 

A simple fancy of the brain, but strong ip being true. 

It shone upon a genial mind, and, lo! its light became 

A lamp of life, a beacon ray, a monitory flame ; 

The thought was small; its issues great; a watch fire on 
the hill, 

It sheds its radiance far adown, and cheers the valley still. 


A nameless man amid a crowd that thronged the daily mart, 

Let fal! a word of hope and love, unstudied from the heart: 

A whisper on the tumult thrown—a transitory breath— 

It raised a brother from the dust; it saved a soul from 
death. 

O germ! O fount! O word of love! O thought at random 
cast! 

Ye were but little at the first, but mighty at the last. 

CHARLES MacKay. 
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Reapinc.—It is the fault of a system which brings the 
community up in the idea that a poor knowledge of the 
rudiments of reading, writing and arithmetic constitutes 
in itself an education. Now, on the contrary, it seems to 
me that the true object, the great end of the common 
school system, is something more than toteach children 
to read; it should, ifit is to accomplish its full mission, 
also impart to them alove of reading. Having started the 
child by means of what we call a common school course— 
having, as it were, learned it to walk—the process of fur- 
ther self-education is to begin. The great means of self- 
education is through books—through much reading of 
books. But just here there is in our system of instruction 
a missing link. In our schools we teach children to read ; 
we do not teach them how to read. That, the one all-im- 
portant thing, the great connecting link between school 
education and self-education, between means and end, that 
one link we make no effort to supply. As longas we do 
not make an effort so supply it, our school system in its 
results ic, and will remain miserably deficient. —Caar.es 
Francis Anas. 





Hosrorp’s Acip Puospnate in the restoration of weak- 
ened energy and impaired vitality, is wonderfully success- 
ful. 





and knelt before a large wooden box, marked as containing | 


place and the boys had to feed for a week on fifty pounds of 


A GRAND OPPORTUNITY. 





KNIGHT'S 


HISTORY or ENGLAND 


FREE!! 


— —_eo 





SPECIAL PREMIUM FOR OCTOBER. 


A STANDARD BOOK 
NEARLY AS LARCE AS 
WEBSTER’S DICTIONARY 


Sent post-paid for 4 subscribers to the 
" JOURNAL.” 


The demand for standard literature is rapidly in- 
creasing, and it is a good sign of the times. To possess 
and read the standard authors in history, science and 
poetry should be every high-minded and progressive 
teacher’s object. The reading of history is especially ad- 
apted to cultivate the memory, and gives a vast store of 
general knowledge about the nations that have preceded 
us. A well-read person is always agreeable in society, 
and the teacher will find that he becomes more interest- 
ing to his pupils if he refreshes himself with some new 
reading every day, and interests his scholars in reading 
also. 


Asthe SPECIAL PREMIUM for this month we offer 


Knight's History of England, 


The most popular History of England. It not only is a 
history of the Kings of England and their doings, but al- 
so of the people, their customs, habits and condition. To 
give some idea of its size, we give the following parti- 
culars :—The type is large and distinct (brevier leaded), 
It is handsomely bound in two volumes in black cloth 
with gilt back and side. It has nearly 


1,400 Large Double-Column Pages 
the size of Webster's Dictionary, and its weight is about 
EIGHT POUNDS, 


so the postage alone on it is 64 cents. It is an exact, un- 
abridged reprint of the English Edition that formerly 
sold for $17. It contains a full and complete contents, 





an appendix, table of contemporary sovereigns of all the 
|} countries of Europe, chronological table of English 
| writers, population, exports, etc., etc., and an index of 
| forty pages to facilitate reference. We send this GRAND 
| WORK for only eight Subscribers to the INSTITUTE, or six- 


| teen to the COMPANION, or four to the JOURNAL, and we 


will prepay the postage. So you can get this work frec 
by a little effort. Ask the teachers in your vicinity to 
take the JouRNAL, and tell them how it will benefit 
| them, or show the CoMPANION to your scholars and talk 
| about it fora few minutes, and, perhaps, read a piece 
from it, explaining the departments to them, and you can 
easily get a number, if not all to take it. 

When you read this do not lay the paper down and 
say, ‘‘Oh, it’s no use to try. I can’t do it,” but begin 
| immediately, and try and try hard. You will certainly 
succeed if you try. The JOURNAL is really indispensable 
to the teacher, and almost every one that sees it will 
take it, if it is brought to their notice. The COMPANION 
fills a place taken by no other paper—a paper to interest 
school boys and girls in their school work and in gaining 
a larger and better knowledge. We know it interests 
from the large number of encouraging letters we receive 
from subscribers and others. We want your help to 
circulate it more widely. We do not want you to do it 
for nothing, but will pay you liberally for what you 
do. Our premiums are excellent ; our new revised list 
for 1880-’81 will be out this month and will be sent you 
with the November No. The above offer is, however, 
the best we have ever made and that can be made, 
Please let us hear from you. Address, 


E.L, KELLOGG & CO., 
28 East 14th Street, N Y. 
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BOOK DEPARTMENT. 


NEW BOOKS, 


Publishers will favor themselves and us by always 
giving prices of books. 


A Cuass-Book or Cuemisrry on the 
basis of the new systen. By Edward L, 
Youmans, M.D. New York: Appleton & 
Oo. 

This volume is emphatically a text-book 
for high schools seminaries and academies. 
It is designed to give a clear exposition of 
the principles of the science. Chemical 
Physies is first taken up and under this 
mass volume and weight are discussed. 
Then the Molecule is explained. Then Heat 
Sight, Electricity, and Spectrum Analysis. 
These being disposed of The Chemical 
Principles are explained—the New No- 
menclature is used; all the elements are 
grouped under the Perissad or Artiad 
classes. This is a great change from the 
old edition. 

It is not the place here to discuss here 
ability of the author, but it is proper to add, 
that he is not only a foremost scientific 
thinker, but an earnest believer in the be 
neficent mission of science when it is once 
introduced to the schools—if it ever is so 
introduced. Prof. Youmans cann»t well 
controle his disgust at the present method 
of teaching science, or rather at the pre- 
tensions made in that direction, 





Suprtementary Reapine, for Primary 
Schools. First and second books. By 
Francis W. Parker and Lewis H. Marvel, 
Boston: Robert S. Davis & Co. 

These volumes are an attempt to supply 
the need of more suitable reading for 
primary schools. The intention is not to 
oust any reading book, but to supply new 
reading for those who use a set of readers, 
It is well known that there is a need of 
plenty of very easy reading for pupils during 
the first year in school, A few ‘words are 
selected and repeated and repeated. We 
are satisfied the work undertaken by Col 
Parker is not only needed but it has been 
performed in a most acceptable mannei. 
The books are well printe?, and neatly 
illustrated—some of the cuts, however, in 
the second volume are not as well drawn 
as those in the first. 


Curistian Soctonocy. By J. H. W. 
Stuckenbergh. I. K. Funk & Co., New 
York. 


This a pioneer book in a new and 
what will prove more and more, if we mis- 
take not, an important department of the- 
ology. This firm is best known in connection 
with their ‘Standard series” in paper covers, 
but in Christian Sociology they present a 
substantially made, bound volume. Dr. J. 
\W. W. Stuckenberg is professor in the 
Theological department of Wittenberg 
college, and in this volume takes a new 
departure in theology and, by his originality 
and enthusiasm, is evidently destined to 
make asensation. His introduction isa study 
of Christian society, and its first chapter a 
Definition of Christian Sociology. The two 
paris which follow, with many subdivisions, 
are The Nature and the Relations of Chris- 
tian Society, and Christian Social Ethics. 
The Christian’: duties to his fellow men are 
set forth in every light, and its application 
of Christ's teachings is forcible and convinc- 
ing. 

Youno Forks’ Boox or Porrry, selected 
and arranged by Loomis J. C mpbell. Bos- 
ton : Lee & Shepard. Price $100. 

The poems in this bo.k have been ar- 
ranged iate three parts, the first fur young 
children, and the second and third for chil- 
dren more #d ‘anced in reading. The plan 
of the compiler is to give short pieces wor- 
thy of being committed to memory ; they 


~ 





are also fitted for reading aloud and recita- 
tion. Mr. Campbell suggests to teachers 
the way in which the book can be used in 
the school-room, and the selections are emi- 
nently adapted to this purpose. A few 
foot notes are given on such pages as re- 
quire an explanation of difficult words or 
phrases. The authors from whom selections 
are made are both English and American, 
from Shakespere and Longfellow to minor 
poets of our day. The frontispiece is a del- 
icate piece of drawing and engraving, the 
cover is neat in design, and the book alto- 
gether is one which will be « favorite not 
oniy with young folks, but with their el- 
ders. 


BarnakRp's AMERICAN JOURNAL OF Epuca- 
mion. No. V, 1880. Hartford, Coun.; Henry 
Barnard. 

In 1855. Hon. Henry Barnard commenced 
the publication of the “American Journal of 
Education” and has maintained it in spite 
of mauy obstacles to the present time. The 
immense value of this publication may be 
somewhat estimated by its size; each vol- 
ume containing upwards of 1,000 pages; but 
still better by the material selected covering 
the entire field of Primary, Secondary, 
Higher, Normal and College Education. 
This work of Mr, Barnard is becoming ap- 
preciated at last, we are glad to see. For a 
foundation of a Pedagogical Library nothing 
can take the place of the “American Journal 
of Education.” We urge all Boards of Edu- 
tion to purckase these volumes so that they 
tray be accessible to teachers. The forma- 
tion of such libraries is indespinsable to the 
progress of education, The teacher who 
does not study education caunot be a first 
class teacher. Mr. Barnard’s work should 
be seconded by educators all over the 
country and there a new era be begun. 


Tue Tonto Sor Fa Mostc Reaper. By 
Theodor F. Seward, assisted by B. O. 
Unseled and approved by John Ourwen, 
New York; Biglow and Main. 

This method has been employed in Great 
Britain and has produced wonderful effects. 
It may be explained briefly as a new method 
of writing music in which the staff, flats, 
sharps notes and the various keys are 
wholly omited, A little thought will show 
that our present system, (1) requires a good 
deal of theoretical knowledge, (2) much 
practice on the twenty-six aifferent keys. 
The Sol Fa system teaches to sing the scale, 
then invents a very simple method of re- 
presenting the sounds. Hence, music may 
be easily learned. It leaves tae teacher free 
to develop the musical abilities of the pupil; 
so many are exhausted by the difficulties of 
reading music that they never acquire any 
musical ability, The motto is from the first 
lesson, “Learn to do by doing.” The 
initials of the scale-names are used as d for 
do etc. Here is the tune “Haste the Win. 
ter,” d; d; s:s;1; 1: s—f; f; m; m: r:r: 
d.—How long will it take achild who knows 
how to sing the scale to read that? We 
trust before long to see the system exten 
sively introduced. 


Crass-Book mm Oratory. By A. A. Grif- 
fith, M. A. Central Book Concern, Chicago 
and Cincinnati. Price $1 50. 

This is a Complete Drill Book in Elocu- 
tion and Oratory. Mr. Griffith was lately 
Professo: of Elocution in the State Normal 
School of Michigan, and is now President 
of Fulton Coilege and the Griffith School of 
Oratory, Illicois. It contains about fifty 
illustratioas and is a handsome volume of 
336 pages. About 100 pages are taken up 
with a delineation of the principles of elocu- 
tion and gesture, and the remainder is made 
up of selections. The princizles are so 
clearly presented and are so well illustrated 





by cuts that a man can accomplish much as 
his own master. The selections embrace the 
finest passages from the great orators, from 
Demosthenes down, as well as a variety of 
humor, sentiment and passion, from poets 
and wits, ancient and modern. 

Not the least valuable portion is the new 
chapter on expression, in which Prof. 
Griffith's face is made by a series of cuts 
to illustrate the various sentiments and pas- 
sions. That the same face could appear so 
differently and exhibit such varied phase of 
feeiing, will strike the reader with wonder; 
each of these “faces” have a variety of selec- 
tions suited to their phase, 

Freverio Crorin ; His Life, Works and 
Letters. By Moritz Karasowski. With the 
portrait of Chopin and fac simile of the 
original manuscript of his E minor prelude, 
First volume. Cincinnati: John Chcrch & 
Oo. 

The writer or editor of the above book 
was for many years acquainted with Chop- 
in’s family, and thus came into possession 
of his letters. He has undertaken to rep- 
resent the course ot his life from material 
supplied by his sis‘er, who is still living, 
with the addition of Chopin’s letters to bis 
friends. The first volume, which is before 
us, is one of intense interest to every 2d- 
mirer of this great genius. His composi- 
tions have been called capricious, but this 
very capriciousness renders them charming. 
Chopin is unlike every other composer that 
the world has known. While he improvised 
in such a wonderful manner, entrancing his 
listeners, everything he designed tor pub- 
lication was most carefully worked over. 
The account of his lite, which opens the vol- 
ume, is well written and exhibits the spirit 
of affection with which the writer regards 
the artist,—brilliant, imaginative, creative 
Chopin ! 

Cnavtavgua Text Books: Greek Litera- 
ture, by A. D. Vail. Roman History, by J. 
H. Vincent. Memorial Days of the C.L.S.C. 
Socrates, by W. F. Phelps. Studies of the 
Stars,by Henry W. Warren, nglish His- 
tory, by J. H. Vincent. Greel: History, by 
J.H. Vincent. Whatis Education? by W. 
F. Phelps. Roger Ascham and John Sturm, 
by W. F. Phelps. rebel, by W. F. Phelps. 
American History, by J. L. Hurlbut. Horace 
Mann, by W. F. Phelps. New York: 
Phillips & Hunt. Price ten cents each, 

This series of hooks are as valuable as 
such small volumes can be. The subjects are 
all of interest to the teacher, and we can 
advise the purchase of them as a profitable 
investment, especially as we believe that 
they will pave the way to the purchase of 
more satistying volumes. Buy them, teachers, 
if you own no educational literature ; and 
if you do we-are sure you will find them 
worth double the price. 

Over tHe Way. By Mrs. A. J. Moore, 
New York; National Temperance Society. 
Price $1.00. 

With this story of “Over the Way,” is 
bound another entitled “Brave,” by Mrs. 
T. H. Griffith's. Both are on the temper- 
ance question, and make a neat little volume, 


Scmoot anp [npustriaL Hygiene. By D. 
F. Lincoln, M. D. Philadelphia; Presley, 
Blakiston. Price fifty cents. 

This little volume has mavy valuable 
directions concerning the mode of seating, 
ventilating and lighting a school-room. We 
give elsewhere an extract and commend the 
volumn. The articles are ventilation alone 
are mouthan worth the price of the book. 

MAGAZINES. 

Tue illustrated articles in the October 
Potter's American Monthly are “{Glimpses of 
the Northwest,” by T. C. Judkins, and “A 
Flight of Birds,” by John Thornton Wood. 


Tue Hoine Journal, published in this city, 
is now in its thir.y-fifth year. It continues 
to be as in the times when N. P. Willis was 
connected with it, a model paper in its dif- 
ferent departments. The literary selections 
are always admirable, the weddings and 
doings of society people are each week 
chronicled, and the ‘uews of musical, dram- 
atic, educational, and other people carefully 
prepared. The typographical excellence of 
the Home Journal has always been one of 
its distinguishing features. 

Tue contents of the American Naturalist 
for October are’as follows: The Food of the 
Darters; On the Former Eatent of the 
Triassic Formation of the Atlantic States ; 
Notes on Stone Implements found in New 
Jersey; Some Noteworthy Birds; Micro- 
scopi2 Crystals Contained in Plants. 

“ A Remedy for Mildew ” is suggested in 
the October Sanitarian. There is also a 
paper on “ Homes for the People.” 

PAMPHLETS. 

Christianity against the Liquor Crime. By 
G. T. Stewart, New York; National Tem- 
perance Society. Price five cents. 
Seventh Arnua! Report of the City Superin- 
teadent of the Public Schools of the City 
of Portland, Oregon. Ending June 1880. 
—-— Medical Hints on the Production and 
Management of the Singing. By Lenox 
Browne, New York; M L Holbrook, 
Price 25 cents. This is an intelligent and 
suggestive treatise on the management and 
improvement of the singing voice. 








Its Action is Sure and Safe. 

The ceichrated remedy Kidney-Wort can 
now be obtained in the usual dry vegetable 
form, or in liquid form. It is put in the 
latter way for the especial convenience of 
those who cannot readily prepare it. It will 
be found very concentrated and will act with 
equal efficiency in eithercase. Be sure and 
read the new advertisement for particulars. 
South and West. 
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A GENTLEMAN entered the room of Dr. 
Barton ot Oxford, and told him that a cer- 
tain Dr. Vowel was dead. ‘“ What!” said 
he, “ Dr. Vowel dead! “ Well, thank heav- 
en, it is neither U nor I.” 

“Education is the one living fountain 
which must water every part of the social 
garden, ur its beauty withers and fades 
away.”—Epwarp Everett. 

RS Sa 
Bogus Certificates. 

It is no vile drugged stuff, pretending to 
be made of wonderful foreign roots, barks, 
&c., and puffed up by long bogus certifi- 
cates of pretended miraculous cures, but 
simple, pure, effective mediciae, made of 
well known valuable remedies, that fur- 
nishes its own certificates by its cures. We 
refer to Hop Bitters, the purest and best ot 
medicines. See another column.—Rebub- 
lican. 


MADAM ZADOC PORTER'S 
CURATIV=S 


COUGH BALSAM. 


Favorably known _and 

ely Used in New 

Yor ty and Vicinit 
for over Forty Years. 


25, 60 & 75c. a Bottle 


ONE OF THE BEST, 
CHEAPEST AND MOST 
EFFECTUAL OF REM- 
EDIES. 

Warranted, if used according to directi ns, to cure or 
relieve 


Coughs, Colds, Croup, Wheoping Cough, 
Asthma, and all Affections of the 
Throat and Lungs. 

A Purely Vegetable Expectorant ; not a violent reme- 
dy ; and very agreeabie to the taste. 

If you have ld, if ever so slight. do not fail to give 
the Phy trial. The timely rig of a 2c. bottle will 
often prove it to be worth a hundred times its cost, 


sane He tate contame sour tes as much az the Mc 
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A BRAIN 


Composed of the Vital or Nerve-Giving Principles of the Ox Brain and Wheat Germ. Physicians have found it so necessary that th 
It restores lost energy in all weaknesses 


scribed 300,000 


NERVE FOOD. VITALIZED PHOS-PHITES. 


THIS DIFFERS FROM ALL OTHER TONICS AS IT IS 


of mind or body ; 


alone pre- 


relieves debility or nervousness; gives vitality to the insufficient growth 


of children ; strengthens the digestion ; cures neuralgia and PREVENTS consumption. It restores to the brain and nerves the elements that have been carried 
F. CROSBY, 664 and 666 Sixth Avenue, New York, 


off by disease, worry or overwork. 


For Sale by Druggists. or by mail. $1.00. 








’ “We go upon the practical mode of teach- 
ing. Nickleby. C-l-e-a-n, clean, verb ac- 
tive, to scour. W-i-n-d-e-r, winder, a case- 
ment, When the boy knows this out of 
book, he goes and does it. It’s the 
same principle as the use of the globes.”— 
DicKENs. 





Hurrah for our Side, 

Many people have lost their interest in 
politics and in amusements because they are 
sz out of sorts and run down that they can- 
not enjoy anything. If such persons would 
only be wise enough to try that celebrated 
remedy Kidney-wcrt and experience its 
tonic and renovating effects, they would 
soon be hurrahing with the loudest. In 
either dry or liquid form it is a perfect rem- 
edy for torpid liver, kidneysfor bowels.— 
Exchange. 


» 





“The fruit of liberal edvcation is not 
learning, but the capacity and desire to 
learn; not knowledge, but power.”—Prest- 
pent Exror. 

“Education is a better safeguard of liberty 
than a standing army. If we retrench the 
wages of the school-master, we must raise 
those of the recruiting sergent.”—Ewparp 
Evers. 





Set Back 42 Years. 

“T was troubled for many years with 
Kidney Complaint, Gravel, &c.; my blood 
became thin; I was dull and inactive; could 
hardly craw] about ; was an old worn out 
man all over; could get nothing to help me, 
until I got Hop Bitters, and now I ama boy 
again. My blood and kidneys are all right, 
and I am as active as a man of 30, although 
I am 72, and I have no doubt it will do as 
well for others of my age. It is worth a| 
trial.—(Father.)—Sunday Mercury. 


Seasonabie Information, 


Of the many remedies advertised in our | 


columns for the cure of coughs, colds or 
kindred complaints, we desire to call the at- 


tention of our readers particularly to, Ma- | 
This is a} 
remedy which has been long known, and | 


dame Porter's Cough Balsam, 


is very generally and extensively used, par- 
ticularly in New York and in the New 
England States, where it is kept on hand as 
a household remedy, and where its virtues 
are highly and justly prized. It is particu- 
larly adapted to children, being very palat- 
able and free from nauseous taste, and there- 
fore readily taken by them, and is at the 
same time one of the most efficacious re- 
medies in use. Jt has maintained its high 
standard of exceilence for over forty years, 
despite the many remedies which in the 
time have been extensively advertised in 
the public prints. It is not claimed for it 
that it is a cure for consumption, although 
even in the worst cases of that disease we 
hear that it affords relief, when relief is all 
that can be expected.— Christian Advocate. 
_ 


EDUCATIONAL 
AGENCY, 


28 East 14 Street, New York. 


——_— 0 — — 
1. To supply Schools with good Teachers. 
2. To supply good Teachers with Schools, 
& To turnish Mine- 
a aes bac Crayons, 
it every teacher write to us fora circular. Enclese 
postage. 


ay peo York 











with 


Tarrant’s Seltzer Aperient, 


The enemy takes fi'ght. 
for constipation. biliousness, dyspepsia, nervous debil- 
ity, gout, rheumatism ; and affords a delightful spark- 


ng, cooling draught, eminently beneficial to sufferers 


from all febrile complaints. 
SOLD BY ALL DRUGGISTS. 


‘The Scholar's Companion. 


When a Campaign against Disease is waged | 


It is an incomperable specific teacher try to keep school without it. It will 





THE ONLY MEDICINE 


“That Acts at the Same Time on. ' 


THE LIVER, 
THE BOWELS 
and the KIDNEYS. 


These o,grent organs the natura! cleans- 
cre hegateee ue? bees dagen 
ic 
dreadful diseases nerfec gare to follow 
TERRIBLE SUFFERING. 
Biliousness, Headache, Dyspepsia, Jaun- 
dice, Constipation and Piles, or Kid- 
ney Complaints, Gravel, Diabetes, 
Sediment in the Urine, Milky 
or Ropy Urine; or Rheu- 
matic Pains and Aches, 
the blood 1 le potspned 
umors. “that should have been 
Baturally 


KIDNEY-WORT 


will restore Se! healthy action and all these 
destroying evils. will Pa banished ; neglect 
them and you will live but to euffer. 
Thousands have beencured. Try itand you 
willadd one more to the number. Take it 
“aan outte lonce more gladden your heart. 


' 


* 


“Ey .2elstees 


—_— * 


are develo 
with the 
expelled 


=_> * 





rene 
distress from Con- 


= : i because of dis- 
evteles « urine 

Krpney-Wort will cure you. Try a pack” 
age at once and be satisfied. 

Ttisa dry vegetable compound and 

One Package makes six quarts of Medicine. 

Your has it, or will get & Jor 
you. Insist upon having it. Price, $1.00. 

RICHARDSON & C0., Proprietors, 

1 CM eend post paid.) Burlington, Vt. 
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ofan ach naching 
on and 


——" tah ae & ale a ee 


In response to the urgent requests of great 
numbers of people who prefer to purchase & 


very concentrated, is put up in large bottles, 
and is equally efficient as that put up dry in 
tin cans. It saves the necessity of preparing, 
is always ready, and is more easily taken by 
most people. Price, $1 per bottle. 

LIQUID AND DRY SOLD BY DEUGGISTS. 


WELLS, RICHARDSON & CO., Prop’rs, 
A Bartington, Vt. 








USE THE BEST. 
HARRISON'S 


CELEBRATED 


WRITING INKS. 


Samples Sent On Application. 
ADDRESS, 
HARRISON M’F’G CO., 


512 Broadway. New York. 


Special Rates Ink in Bulk, for Schools and Colleges 








$72 
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A WEEE. x. me pretpone sue pate. Gonty 


50 CENTS A YEAR. 


| 408 M. KELLOGG, - - EDITOR, 


| The Best, Brightest, Most Instructive, and 
Cheapest paper published 





Every teacher will do a good thing if he 
j introduces this paper to his pupils. Please 


| send for copy if you have not seen it; let no | 
| 


| improve your pupils wonderfully, and inter- 
est them in going to school. 


IT EDUCATES. 


Other papers amuse; this instructs and 
educates ; it helps on the work you are day 
by day doing; it helps on education at home 
when you are ubsent; it stead:ly urges to 
go to school and to obtain an education. 


have sucha paper taken? It will leave in- 

fluence for good that will operate when yeu 

have left your pupils. We therefore urge 

every teacher to do something towards get- 

ting this paper into the hands of his pupils. 
IT PAYS ALL AROUND. 


Remember, it will pay your pupils morally 
intellectually and physically co take the 
Companion ; and remember we will pay you 
for your labor ; and finally it will aid usin 
our work. We depend on the teachers to 
enable us to circulate this, the cheapest and 
only paper devoted to self-education. We 
shall pay out thousands of dollars in pre- 
miums and commissions—all of this can be 
earned by the teachers—if they will work. 

OUR AGENTS, 

Success attends our agents. One gentle- 
man, who has been principal of a graded 
school, an able man and teacher, was so im- 
pressed with the Companion that he gave up 
his situation and began an active canvass 
He will clear $100 per month, Some have 
taken as many as 56 subscribers in a day ! 

We EARNESTLY hope that every subscriber 
to tte InstirvTe will send us subscribers to 
the Companion. It is a paper that every 
teacher should encourage. The trashy pa- 
pers need no help from any one; choice 


Ought not every teacher to do something to | | 





plants of literature need assistance. Hence 
send us one subscriber ; if possible ten. 
VACATION WORK. 

A principal of a school last Summer saw 
the Scnotars Companion, and in two weeks’ | 
time took 133 subscribers; he visited only | 
145 families ; he was surprised and gratified | 
at the result. Thousands of teachers can do 
as well and even better. Besides, you will 
be doing a work as useful as teaching, and 
just as honorable. Itis putting cheap, pure, 
interesting and educating reading mto the 
hands of the scholars. 

We shall offer teachers special rates. Every 
agent can make it pay bandsomely if he will 
only work, Besure and write to us. 


GOOD BUSINESS. 


We desire every teacher in the U nited | 
ful, interesting, and educative paper. It is 
capital to use as a reader in t 
room ; ‘t is capital for a boy or girl to have | 
at home; in short, it is just what every = 


want every teacher to introduce it to his| 
scholars; tnousands have done so already. | 
and not a single one but is delighted with ir. 
We now ask them to make a business to get | 
subscribers for it. 

IT WILL PAY. 


Those who make a business of it may 
choose from our premium list (in which 
every article is of sterling value,) or we will 
give the following commission on each : 

Up to 10 subscribers retain 15 cents. 

50 “ 20 “ 
“ 100 “ 25 “ 

That is if you send us 100 subscribers you 

will make $25. ; 


“ 


States to be interested in this useful, beauti- | 


e echool, | 


will be interested and profited by. We| 





jE. L. Kxtroce & Co. 





NINTH YEAR. 


—THE— 


NEW YORK SCHOOL JOURNAL, 


$2.00 PER ANNUM. 


The Oldest Weekly Educational Journal 


The Leading Educational Paper. 


This important weekly Journal of Education should 


be read by every teacher whocan afford it. It was the 
first weekly journal of education published in America, 
and it was seen to be so valuable that it was supplied te 


the teachers of the New York City schools for sesara 
yeare and paid for by the city at full price. It is just the 


journal for superiniendents, principals, and 


teachers, who must have educational reading EVLRY 
WEEE. 

It presents the modern methods of teaching, the fore 
most views, the best and most practical ideas, the most 
earpes! thoughts on the important subject ot educatiou. 
It forms each year a volume o: six hundred to eight 
hundred pages, and thus constitutes a real 


CYCLOPEDIA OF EDUCATION 


tm which every subject is fully and practically discussed 

t recognizes the TEACH as the potential force is 
our advancing civilization. An examination of the ar- 
ticles pubssbed during the year, will compel admiratioa 
of the usefulness and extent of the work the ie 


duing. 
PROMINENT EDUCATORS, 
1. exceeds it."—Bz-Supt. 8. 8. Rendall 
. Cry 
“I heartily recommend it to all teachers.”"—Sups. 
jenry xi N.Y. Cit 
“It deserves the praise and support of the protess.on.” 
—Pres. Hunter, N.Y. City Norma: College. 
*Able, fresh, hvely and practical."—Prof. Edward 


“Te rs id d ional —Prof 
\ meets my idea of an educational pa 
r=. F. Pheips, Principal Whitewater, Wis Normal 

hool. 

I must have the Jownna..”"—Prof. Baldwin, Prin. 
Kirksville « Mo.) Normal College. 

ae JOURNAL is an excellent * peer for teachers.*— 

om , Cage Hasbrowck J. Norma 

Now) 

‘I vish «very teacher would read ee JOURNAL,“— 
com Crouse, of Fulton Co. Y., and most of the 


aunty superintendents of the ‘State. 

* It is full of practical articies for the teachers,.”— 
Supt Hofford. Curbon Co., Pa., and many of the county 
Superintendents of the State. 


PUBLIC OPINION. 
THE PRESS. 

The most influential papers in the country have ever 
commended the JouRNAL, recognizing it as the leading 
organ ub education: 

“itis one of the best educational journals.”—Appile- 
ton 8 Journal. 

* The circulation ts rapidly increasing, a result due te 
the excellence of ite matter Evening Post 

. slete with matters of inte rest New York Swan. 
ill of interestiag matter.” Y. Triowne. 

“ Of interest to teachers.”"—NV. FY. Times 

ll edited.""— Chicago Treacher 
© tals ure ofa practical character and well 
Pa. Schooi Journal 


A valuable auxillary.”— Forest and Stream. 
“ The representative exponent "—Home Journal. 
“ A first-class representative of our educational inter 
ests.""—Mail 
“ Carefu y prepared.” — Witness 
“ The best ; ublication in the world.”—W. ¥. State Ed. 
Journ al 
An able advocate of school retorm."— Commercda 
| Advertiser 
“ Commends itself more highly than ever to tt many 
friends. "— Nebraska Teach er 
A k. L. KELLOGG @ CO. 
BE. th Street. N. 


HOP BITTERS. 


(A Medicine, not a Drink.) 
CONTAINS 
HOPS, BUCHU, MANDRAKE, 
DANDELION, 


AND THE PUREST aND Best Meprcat QuaLi- 
TILES OF ALL OTHER BiTTERs. 


THEY CURE 


All Diseases of the Stomach, Bowels, Blood, 
Liver, Kidne ge ene Urinary Organs, Ner- 


Vouaneas Sirepleasneasand especially 
$1000 IN COLD. 


WIN be paid for a case they will not cure or 
help, or tor a they es yoy Or lujurious 

Aek your éruggist for my Bitters and ¢ 

them before you sleep. Take no eshen, 


D I.C. fs an absoluteand trresistitie cure for 
Drunkenness, use of opium, tobacco und 
narcotics. 

SEXD For CIBCTLAR. 

All above sold by druggists, 


Hop Bitters Mie. Co., Rochester, N. Y., & Torenta, Ont, 


C 
Fl nt TSH 
The S McciLACE Be 


Kone esa teenAti te 
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PUBLISHERS. 
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POTTER, AINSWORTH & CO., 
107 Chambers Street, New York. 
PUBLISHERS OF 
Payson, Dunton & Scribner’s Copy Books. 
Pa eon, Boston & Scribner’s New Manual of 
Pp. 





Paysons’ German Copy Books. 
Bartholemew’s Industrial Drawing Series. 
InvUSsTRIAL Dkawine Books. 
| yy Drawine CaRDs. 
ACHE RS’ ha To Booxs. 


ULDE TO CAR 
Dinsmore’s G ded i Spelling Blanks, 
ry rade 2, & 3, 10 cts. 
McVicar’ ational @ ersuing Dos 
a Retail Pri . 10 cts, 
The National Composition Boo “3 Flemen- 
ary and Practical Series of Graded ons in Com- 


posion, et Writing and Business Forms. Retail 
Greene's Graded Grammar Blanks. 


Descriptive Catalo, ie sith Rates of Introduction 
furnished on application. Corresp 


LAXTON, REMSEN & HAFFEL- 
FINCER, Pusttsners, Pura.. Pa, 
Prof, LABBERTON’S HISTORICAL SERIES 
tlines of History.—Outlines of History; with 


nal Tables, Chronological, Geneaiogical aha Lit- 
erary, 1 vol., 288 pages, oblong 4to, cloth, $2.00. 








Historical Questions, Logically Arranged and | pho 


The companion-book w. Outlines of History. 
oblong quarto, cloth, $1.75. 
Historical Atias, 
taining a chronological, series of 100 Colored Ma; 
Siastreting successive periods, from the dawn of 
© the Present Day. 1 vol. oblong quarto cloth, 


1 vol. 


erical Chart, or, pistory Targht by the E ye, 
atagiance the Rise, Develcpment and 
ofall the important Nations, from the earliest Fall 
until the present day. This Chart is pcbiiehed in tour 
distinct torms. 
*, For terms and other information, address the pub- 
ers. 


COWPERTHWAIT & Co 


628 and 630 Chestnut St., PHILADELPHIA. 














PUBLISHERS OF 
MONROE'S Readers & Spellers.| 15 Biomfield St 
MONROE'S Reading Charts. BOSTON. 

WONROE’S Vocal Gymnastics. 

WARREN'S New Geographies. 

}REENE’S New Grammars. 142 Grand St. 
HAGAR'S Mathematics. NEW YORK. 
BERARD'S New U. S. History. 

GOODRICH'S Child's History. 
ROYSE’S American Literature. |” oy * 

APP] ETON'S Young Chemist. 





COMPLETE SERIES OF THE 


WORCESTER'S. DICTIONARIES. 


QUARTO DICTIONARY. Pr 
brar. thsi eep. $10. 
univEs AL and CRITICAL DICTIONARY. 8vo. Li- 


ACADEMIC Bi io Bi IONARY. [lustrated. Crown 8vo. 
alf roan. le 
aoe DICTIONARY. Illustrated. 12mo. 
roa 
SCHOOL (ELEMENTARY) DICTIONARY. Illustrated. 
i2mo. Half roan. 
PRIMARY DICTIONARY. Illustrated. 16mo. Halt 


60 cents 
POCKET DICTIONARY. Illustrated. 24mo. Cloth, 6 
¢ets.: roan, flexible, 8 cts.; roan, tucks, gilt edges, 


1 
Or special ase Geteats, in addition toa very 
a ocabulary, make Wor- 
pod a XS in the a. ot our aH; distinguished educa- 
tors, the most complete, as wes as by far the cheapest 
Dictionaries ot our languag 
CO., Publishers. 


PIN ’ 
4a Noo" Fate: Philadelphia 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


ees 


ON A NEW PLAN. 


Young's Analytical Concordance. 
Authorized Scholars’ Edition, fine heavy p 
per, wide margins, printed from the original pl plates (net 
iphed 8.) Kvery word alphabetized, ar- 
ranged under its own Hebrew or Greek, giving literal 
meaning. pronunciation. latest antiquities, and 
| ee FX of yeas Exploration, etc. 
ine eferences. 
add 88 cents. 


“Circulars free. 
and 12 Dey 8t., . 


A NEW BOOK. 


——f—— 


School Management, 


By Amos M. Kellogg, A. M. 
READY NOV. |. PRICE $1.00. 


een 











Having thoroughly revised and rewritten “ScHooL 
MANAGEMENT” from its original design, and added 
several new chapters, will issue it Nov.1,1880. It will 
be printed from beautiful new type on fine paper, and 
bound in cloth. Many original and practical hints 
worth many times the price of the book, will be found 
in it. We give below a synopsis of the contents. - 


CONTENTS. 


CHAP. I. Introductory. 

The ideal school. Failure to realize it. School man- 
— difficult. It is Loe smogaens of perronal 
power. e for thore who desire to 
elevate their schools toa ‘high standard of excellence. 
It is the result ot observation and experieuce. Good 
government develops the good in the pupil. An inci- 
dent. Object ofgovernment. It should educate the 





JONES BROTHERS & CO., 


PUBLISHERS OF THE INDUCTIVE EDUCATIONAL SERIES, 


Ridpath’s JZaductive Gramm 
Ridpath’s Gram. School Hist. ‘of the U. 8S. 
Ridpath’s Academic Hist. of the U. S. 
Milne’ 's Inductive Arithmetics. 
Milne’s Elements of Algebra. 
Forbriger’s Patent Drawing Tablets. 
Smith’s Practical Music Reader, 
First Lessons in Philology. 

CHICAGO. 


CUCINA ATI. PHILADELPHIA, 
Supplementary Readers 


PRIMARY SCHOOLS, 
-BY— 








L. H. Marvell, 
Supt. of Schools, 
Gloucester, Mass. 


Col. F. W> Parker, 
Supervisor ot Public 
Schools, Boston. 


First Two Books Now Ready. 


The aim of the authors is to supply a sufficient variety 
and amount of reading matter for drill and practice in 
all the lower grades. 


R. 8. Davis & Co., Publishers, Boston. 
ORLANDO LEACH, 19 Bond Street, N. ¥. 


- MAURY’S 
GEOGRAPHIES 


WALL MAPS. 


An Original and Select Series, Series, 


Charming in Style, 


Rich = Material. and Happily Adapted to Schools vt al 
Graa 

Then most satisfactory resnits have every where fol- 
lowed their use, eliciting innumerable and most gratity- 
ing testimenials. 


imen~ mailed neni 





gene 


Fall information about introduction or supply given 


UNIVERSITY PUB. CO., 
19 Murray Street, N. Y. 


THE 


UNION TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


by 





Provides Colleges, Scheols and Families with Profes- onses 
sores, Principals, Tutors, Governesses, and Teachers ot 6 for 25 Cte —13 for 0 Cts. Mom gs 
every grade. Provides Te chers with positions, Ne Uf Catalogue of 

Teachers’ | 
application-forms tarnished on request. ete tener in need 


gotiates for the sale or renting of Schoo # 


@f Teachers will please state the qua: 
Ayostss A. LOVELL A a -y 
@ Bond Steet, New 


pupil respecting his social relations. 
CHAP. II. Visit to a Well-Managed School, 
The objective method to be pursued. Visit to a school. 
The school-room. The spirit of the crocker, The evi- 
e t response in the scholar. The order. The views 
of the teacher. The basis is love forthe work. Who 
can teach. Object of the volume. Summary. 
CHAP. III. Love for the Work. 
All work for humanity must employ the heart. The 
school room the noble-t fleldot work. Contempt of 
teaching caused by wrong modes of management. 
Good management increases teaching power. 
CHAF. IV... The Principles which Underlie 
school Management, 
The pa wind of government. Organization ot a school. 
Illustration. he schoo! must be a unii—have an or- 
ganic life. Love ior the pepile. Respect tor them, 
Obtain their aid. Employ their activities. Inspire 
self government. Do not depend on force, Obedience. 
Associate it with _pleasure—foilow it with a reward. 
Fix it by hab't. Performed as a duty. 
CHAP. V. The Teacher inthe School-Room. 
Personal power. Selfgovernment. Self confidence. 
Knowledge of human nature. Common sense. Power 
toinfl ence. System, Popularity. Incentives. Giv- 
ing of marks. jaries. Reports. Rolls of merit. De- 
fects. A new plan 
CHAP. VI. Regular Attendance. 
How to obtain it. Morning exercises. Interesting the 
pupils in them. Museum, etc. 
CHAP. VII. Discipline. 
How to discipline. An incident. 
rudeness. Remedies. Penalties. 


CHF VIIl. 
Pupils. 


The common comes. An ms -y The teacher's 
manner. he schoo! room 1 school exercises 
The order ‘hat prevails. The interest which the pupils 
themselves have. 


CHAP. ag The Teacher must Fully Employ 


Peevishness and 
Few rules. 


The Teacher must Interest, his 


1 ment prevent s disorder. Classification neces- 
sary. be stadies vf each class. How to classily. 


The Teach t di 
CHAP. &- me 4 must Conduct his 


The program. Folluwing t'. The opening exercises. 
The rec tat‘ons. Usreofsignals, Anincident. They 
economize time: Practis'ng the signals. Intervais— 
how to use them. Recesses. 

CHAP. XI. Miscellaneous Suggestions. 

Dihocities From the parents. Mischievous pupils. 

The proceding teacher. Whieper:n Fighting and 
— ng. Sudden perrlecities. C ronic difficulties. 

egviar attendance Keeping up an interest. Em- 
ploy tact. An inciden 


AGENTS WANTED. 


This will be a capi'al book tor Agents. Special terms 
for quantities. Send $1 tor sample copy and terms. 


E. L. KELLOGG & CO., BE. 14, St., N.Y. 








5S A %-CENT’ PIECE OF MUSIC | 
Heel and Oia. Old Sexton, . Secret Love! 
Fleeasa Bird t Bowed . 

enham 1 . Matinitiea March. I Love 
uy Love win our Alley. Then Youu 

e. A Warrior Roild. I'm cailed e 

| Whoa Emma! Kiss and Nev.r Tell. N Lee. 

wo: Choice. M Blue ube 


Walts 
March, Tired. are. 
of Sheet Music. 


phasic, b Nbealers aad Bi BON 4 ee ete st., 





























EL 
AND HIS OTHER STYLES 
SOLD sr ALL DEALERS mrovcroutr me WORLD. STA 








and Stub Pvint, 849, 
Falcon, 873, 903. 


JOSEPH GILLOTT & SONS, 91 John Street, New York. 


For Fine Writing, No.1, 303, «74 Ladus, {70, For Broad Writing, 294, 389, 
For General Writing, 332, 404, 390, and 
Other Styles to suit all hands 


Sample Cards, Price Lists, etc., furnished on application. 


HENRY HOE, Sole Agent 





RONEXS AS FOR 


TEEL PEN 
WHHAGRCOERCE 28 SORA.ST. 
WORKS. CAM™EN N. I 





ALL DEALERy 


ESTERBROOK & CO 
FALCON PEN 








SAMPLES AND PRICES OW appicaTiOl- 





BAKER, PRAIT & CO., 
GENERAL SCHOOL FURNISHERS, 


19 BOND STREET, NEW YORK. 
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EVERYTHING FOR SCHOOLS! 


Send for descriptive circulars and price lists. 
Baker, Pratt & Co.,19 Bond St., N. Y. 


Our new ensahegns containing 184 pages and over 800 
illustrations, mailed for 25 cents in stamps. 


School Furniture. 
TRUSTEES AND PRINCIPALE& 


—OF— 

Public or District 
—AND— 

Private Institutions 


Save money and get more durable Furniture, from the 
undersigned, who have made a specialty of manufac- 


in, 

* Scheel Furniture, 
Including 

Scholars’ and Teachers’ Desks, 


Blackboards, Etc., Etc., 
For 8 years. 








Schools 


ROBERT PATON & SON. 
26 Grove Street New York. 
Circulars and Catalogues sent on application, 





EVERY STATE. 


See the elegant new style 18x22 
Cil Portrait 


on canvas, from old, faded pictures ; = tor catalogue. 


METROPOLITAN PAINTING COMPANY. 
@& East 14th Bese. New York. 





RUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY 


Bells of Pure Copper and Tin for Chure 
—. 4 te aareme b arta, ele 
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ue sent Free. 
“WANDUZEN 4 TIFT, Cincinnati, 











Bargains in Books. 


— 





Appleton’s Cyclopedia,"16 vols.; Cloth, $60; 
Sheep, $75; Half-mor., $90; Half-russia, $100. John- 
son’s Cyclopedia, 4 vols. ; Cloth, $35; Half-mor., $45 
Brittanica, ninth edition, English ; Cloth, $6.50 per 
vol.; Half-russia, $8.50; American Edition: Cloth, $4 
per vol.: Sheep, $5; Half caif, $6. Chamber’s Cycle- 
peedia, Edinburgh Edition, 10 vols.; Cloth, $18.75; 
Sheep, $27.50; Half-calf, 35; Halfrussia, $49. Second- 
hand sets of these works furnished at concessions from 
above prices. Liberal discounts on all books ordered 
through us. Correspondence so:icited. 


NEW YORK & LONDON BOOK CO, 
1191 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


JOHN R. ANDERSON & CO,, 
17 Murray St., New York 


SCHOOL 
BOOKS 


Bought,-Sold,- Exchanged. 


Constantly on hand a large assortment of new and 
shelf-worn School-Books, at discounts of from 15 to % 
per cent. from net list. 

It teachers, having sample copies of School-Books for 
which they have no further use, will send a list, an offer 
will be made for them. 


lilustrated Christian Weekly. 


SUITABLE FOR ALL CLASSES. 


Its varied, instructive, interesting articles, pandoqme 
{llustrations ana high literary character make it just 
the paper io. the 


HOME AND FAMLIY. 
~- 4 teacher will find tn its columns the 
teacuing the International Sunday School 








bet ‘F help 
Lessup 


Itis evangelical Dnt not sectarian in character, and is 
not published in the interest of any individual. 


Guneertbe tor it and induce others to do the same. 
Yearly subscription price, postage included is only 
$2.50. Radress 4 - » 


lilustrated Christian Weekly, 
150 Nassau Street, New York. 
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